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PROFESSOR ELIAS LOOMIS. 


In the face and head of this distin- 


guished physicist, as presented by the 


engraving, which taken altogether is a 
portrait, we note the characteristics 
of precision, earnestness, industry, am- 
bition, and steadfastness well marked. 
He was a man of quick impressions, 
and very solid convictions. A really 
kind man, but so strict in his views of 
propriety and duty that the student, as 
a rule, regarded him as severe. We re- 
member him well as he appeared in the 
lecture room of the University, always 
calm, and even toned, strict in his de- 
mands upon students who might be re- 
citing, very brief in question, a mere 
trace of a smile if the student acquitted 
himself well, and nothing more than 
** Sit down” when a student showed his 
ignorance of the lesson by his blunder- 
ing. He was never sarcastic, never 
censorious. There might be a coldness 
of manner, and a slight sharpness in his 
tone when annoyed, but these were 
passing cloudlets, so to speak, in the 
calm blue of his manner. He awed the 
frisky, mischievous ones into quiet, even 
well-behaved young men while they 
were under his penetrating eye, so that 
we never saw, or knew of a single in- 
stance of insubordination in his room 
during our course. It was really in- 
teresting to note how the fellows who 
were scacely ever quiet in other depart- 
ments, and in the hall made the building 
ring with their pranks, at once, on en- 
tering Professor Loomis’ domain, set- 
tled meekly into their places. Yet, in 
the councils of the faculty, he was not 
as influential, apparently, as two or 
three others, seemingly to prefer a pas- 
sive relation there. But it was well 
known that his convictions of a stu- 
dent’s incompetency would withold him 
from signing the diploma of that stu- 
dent, and it was not the least valuable 
name among the eight or nine names of 
national and world-wide distinction 
that appeared on the diploma of our 
college days. 


The moral tone is shown to be high 
by the development of the crown. The 
intellectual faculties are fairly balanced, 
they indicate a specific range of exer- 
cise, and unusual power of attention. 
He was aman who could concentrate his 
forces upon a given object, and persist 
in such concentration. The fiber of his 
nervous composition was fine and deli 
cate, but so free from excitability that he 
rarely, if ever, lost his equoipoise. His 
fineness of organization rendered him 
sensitive, however, and out of the lec- 
ture room and the professor’s seat he 
was kindly and sympahetic. Professor 
Loomis had to be known at home in the 
circle of his few friends before the in- 
ner springs of his disposition were dis- 
cerned. 

Some years ago we had the publi- 
cation of a sketch of Professor Loomis 
in view, and some correspondence was 
had with him in regard to it. He wrote 
us cordially, and sent a fresh photo- 
graph for the engraver’s use, but time 
slipped away ere we had procured suf- 
ficient biographical material for such a 
sketch, and then it was reported that 
the professor was ill of that malady that 
has become much too prevalent, Bright’s 
disease, and of which he died on the 
15th of August. 

Elias Loomis was a native of Con- 
necticut, having been born at Willing- 
ton, August 7, 1811. He studied under 
his father’s direction as a boy and youth, 
and entered Yale College for the full 
course, graduating therefrom in 1830. 
Soon afterward he was appointed a 
tutor in his Alma Mater, and from 1833 
to 1836 remained in that relation. Then 
he went to France and spent a year in 
Paris attending lectures given by such 
distinguished men as Arago, Biot, Pois- 
son, etc. On returning to Amenica he 
entered upon the duties of the profes- 
sorship of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in Western Reserve Col- 
lege, Ohio, where he remained until 
1844. Meanwhile he was diligently en- 
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gaged making various observations with 
apparatus that he had purchased in 
Paris for that institution. 

The chair of natural philosophy at 
the University of the City of New York 
being vacant, he was invited to take it, 
and did so, holding it until 1860, when 
he returned to his Alma Mater as Mun- 
son professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy. This last appointment he 
continued to hold until his death ; al- 
though for several years past his failing 
health prevented him from delivering 
all the lectures of his course. 

His scientific work began almost as 
soon as he left college, he made obser- 
vations in 1834 for determining the al- 
titude of shooting stars, which, he him- 
self writes, ‘‘ are believed to have been 
the first concerted observations of the 
kind made in America.” For fourteen 
months in 1834 and in 1835, from about 
6 o’cloch ‘in the morning until 10 at 
night, he made hourly observations of 
the declination of the magnetic needle. 

According to the writer of an excel- 
lent sketch in the Scientific American, 
these observations entitle Professor 
Loomis to take rank among the Ameri- 
can pursuers in the study of meteor- 
ology, and to that department of scien- 
tific observation he gave not a little of 
his attention until within a féw years of 
his death. 

During his connection with Western 
Reserve College he observed two hun- 
dred and sixty moon culminations for 
longitude, sixty-nine culminations of 
Polaris for latitude, sixteen occultations 


. of stars, and he made a series of obser- 


vations upon five comets, sufficiently 
extended to determine their orbits. He 
also observed the dip of the magnetic 
needle at over seventy stations spread 
over thirteen States, extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. 

During the years 1846-49 Professor 
Loomis was for several months em- 
ployed in telegraphic comparisons for 
longitude in concert with Sears C. 
Walker. The difference of longitude 


between New York and Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1848, and that between Phila- 
delphia and the observatory at Hudson, 
Ohio, was determined in 1849. In the 
two former comparisons Professor Loo- 
mis had charge of the observations at 
New York, and in the latter compari- 
son he had charge of the observations at 
Hudson. The first observations by 
which the velocity of the electric fluid 
on telegraph wires was determined were 
made January 23, 1849, between Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Cambridge, under the direction of Sears 
C. Walker, a clock in Philadelphia being 
employed to break the electric circuit. 
In these comparisons Professor Loomis 
had charge of the observations at New 
York. 

After settling in New Haven he gave 
jectures on meteorology, and in July, 
1874, published in the American Jour- 
nal of Science the first of a series of 
papers entitled ‘‘ Contributions tb Me- 
teorology.” These he continued to pre- 
pare until they were twenty-two in 
number, when he undertook their re- 
vision, and the leisure of his last years 
was spent in arranging the topics in sys- 
tematic order and at the same time sub- 
jecting each principle to a more rigid 
investigation by comparison with the 
numerous observations that have re- 
cently been published in the United 
States and elsewhere. ~* 

His scientific papers exceed one hun- 
dred in number. These have appeared 
in the ‘‘ Transactions ” of the American 
Philosophical Society and of the Con- 
necticut Academy, in the publications 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
American Journal of Science, the 
‘* Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science,” 
in Professor Gould's Astronomical Jour- 
nal, and similar publications. Many of 
his papers were reprinted in such Euro- 
pean periodicals as Sturgeon’s ‘‘ Annals 
of Electricity,” the. Edinburgh, now 
Philosophical Journal,the Bibliotheque 
Universelle de Geneve, Poggendorff’s 
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Annalen, and others. The first issue of 
his ‘‘ Contributions to Meteorology ” was 
translated into French, and also a very 
full synopsis of these papers were pub- 
lished in the Italian language at Rome. 

During the sixteen years that he was 
connected with the University of the 
City of New York he was engaged in 
the preparation of a series of text books, 
embracing the entire range of mathe- 
matical subjects usually taught in high 
schools and colleges. 

Two or three treatises on Astronomy 
also were prepared by him, and one on 
Meteorology between 1855 and 1865, 
which received high commendation in 
Europe. His ‘Treatises on Analytical 
Geometry and the Calculus” was trans- 
lated into the Chinese language, and 
his ‘‘Treatise on Meteorology” was 
translated into Arabic. His text books 
have attained a circulation of more 
than five hundred thousand copies. Be- 
sides these he published ‘‘On Certain 


Storms in Europe and America ” (Wash- 
ington, 1860), forming part of one of 
the Smithsonian contributions, and a 
genealogical work entitled ‘“‘The De- 
scendants of Joseph Loomis” (New 
York, 1870). 

In 1854 the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
the City of New York. He was a mem- 
ber of many scientific societies: the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences; corre- 
sponding member of the British Associa- 
tion ; honorary member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow, Scotland 
honorary member of the Royal Meteor- 
ological Society of London (1874), and 
others . 

Since the death of his wife, some years 
ago, Professor Loomis had lived, for 
the most part, quite secluded ; he has 
two sons, one a resident of California, 
the other now traveling in Asia. p. 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 25. 
AUSTIN CORBIN, 
President of the Long Island Railway. 


HIS gentleman is of a decidedly 
different type from Mr. Roberts, 

of the Pennsylvania Railroad, whose 
portrait was presented in the October 
number. The‘reader who compares the 
two faces, and the configuration of the 
heads, will perhaps quite agree that 
they are very unlike. Yet both are 
successful men in their line of railroad 
management. Mr. Corbin, however, 
possesses more of the practical elements, 
is more aggressive, and the man to put 
into execution new plans. He is of that 
strong type of organization that consti- 
tutes the leader and pioneer in depart- 
ments of action that require peculiar 
boldness and force to break through ob- 
stacles and conquer difficulties. He is 
a forcible man in every sense of the 
word, emphatic and decided, not tem- 
porizing, not inclined to concession, not 


a soft, amiable, plausible person, not 
slippery tongued or in any way in- 
clined .to “ oily gammon” to obtain his 
ends. 

Like his large and powerful ,body, 
which the type of head suggests, he is 
nothing if not forcible, out-right, posi- 
tive, imperious. He is a leader of‘masses; 
can control those who admire courage, 
and open action. As itis said of him, 
“although he is impetuous and some 
what brusque in his manner, he has the 
faculty of winning not only loyalty but 
esteem from those who come in close 
contact with him, and he earns respect 
by the jealous pride with which he re- 
gards his commercial honor.” Few men 
have the iron will that this man shows, 
and have so much of the arbitrary 
spirit in their transactions with the 
world, and yet the openness and candor 
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of his conduct wins respect for itself and 
success on the practical side. 

Mr. Corbin comes of good New Eng- 
land stock ; was born at Newport, R. I., 
July 11, 1827. Choosing law for his 
profession, he studied in the office of 
Chief Justice Cushing, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Governor Metcalf, of Rhode 


pend in the panic of 1857. Next he 
organized the first bank to commence 
business under the National Currency 
Act of 1863. This proved a quick road 
to fortune, for a few years later Mr. 
Corbin came to New York with money 
enough to commence a similar career in 
the metropolis. Here he founded the 

















Island, and later attended a course of 
lectures at the Harvard Law School. He 
practiced for a while at home, and then 
in Davenport, Iowa, and with fair suc- 
cess, but the pursuit did not accord fully 
with his energetic business spirit, for in 
1854, he went into a banking house, the 
only one in Davenport that did not sus- 


Corbin Banking Company, and with 
the success of that and his shrewd ap- 
preciation of opportunities he acquired 
gradually such an influence in railway 
affairs that he is fairly entitled to be 
called one of the “ railroad kings” of the 
country. 

He has been prominent in the develop- 
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ment of Coney Island as a favorite sum- 
mer resort for the people of New York 
and vicinity, purchasing large tracts of 
land, building hotels, and opening a 
new railroad system for that purpose. 
The now celebrated Manhattan Beach is 
the outcome of his endeavors. Next 
Mr. Corbin turned his attention to Long 
sland, and the Long Island railroads. 
his great territory despite its many lo- 
cal attractions, its proximity to New 
York, and its natural availability to be 
the home of a great population, had 
been, beyond Brooklyn, much over- 
looked and neglected. Its roads were 
disgraceful, and its railways a laughing 
stock to the general public and a burden 
to its people. Mr. Corbin secured con- 
trol of the railroads, and organized a 
plan whereby thé island was to be de- 
veloped into a territory of homes, hotels, 
and clubs. As an early consequence 
the feeble railways were amalgamated 
into one system, and became remunera- 
tive. In fact so rapid has been the de- 
velopment of Long Island under the 
Corbin regime that it has been found 
necessary to establish new ferries and 
other lines of communication between it 
and its neighbors. Beyond this, it is 
now proposed to connect it at the Brook- 
lyn end with tunnels and bridges be- 
tween that city on the one side and New 
York and Jersey City on the other. 

He has more recently become inter- 
ested in the Reading Railroad of Penn- 
sylvania, a bankrupt yet important con- 
cern. Made president, he has already 
introduced a new aspect in its affairs, 
and it is probable that the road will ere 
long be on the way toward regaining 
that prosperity which it boasted years 
ago. 
Over sixty years old, Mr. Corbin is a 
well preserved and vigorous man, seem- 
ingly as young and active in body and 
mind as most men half his age. 


ELLA DIETZ CLYMER. 
President of ‘‘ Sorosis.” 


THis portrait gives one an idea of 


the appearance of the face that Mrs. 
Clymer wears in a state of com- 
plete passivity. It suggests a calm, 
even-toned order of mind, with the habit 
of reflection. It has an air of earnest- 
ness.that intimates the disposition to 
consider matters of real weight and im- 
portance,and not the trifling and ephem- 
eral. There is a vein of the sad in the 
expression asif she had learned to know 
from experience what shadows lie along 
the path of life, and humanity in all its 
phases drew upon her sympatby. 

The organization is evidently of the 
finer type, physically and mentally, 
symmetrically moided, admirably bal- 
anced. At once highly sensitive, and 
responsive, and also self-poised and self- 
controlling. She is the product of a 
good heredity and fine culture. 

It requires no great physiognomical 
skill to perceive the strong impression of 
the ideal in her nature. Poeta nascitur 
‘the poet is born,” applies to her fitly ; 
whether or not she was ever ‘‘ guilty of 
a rhyme” she has shown in her manner, 
her feeling, her social tastes, her domes- 
tic life, the zesthétic spirit. With favor- 
ing circumstances such a mental organ- 
ization would lean toward literature, as 
the stream flows toward the sea; and, 
if one who knows little, very little at 
this moment of her career, were permit- 
ted to surmise, he would say she would 
naturally write and rhyme of the inner 
depths of human feeling, of those aspir- 
ations that concern the heart, and of 
those things which contribute to solace 
and contentment. She would aim to 
meet the want of affectionate, sympa- 
thetic natures and would shun tae ex- 
citing and disturbing methods of com- 
moner class of writers, who cater to the 
capricious sentiment of the time. 

According to a writer in the Business 
Woman's Journal, Ella Dietz was born 
in New York. While very young her 
father died, and being full of aspiration 
to make her life useful in directions that 
would tend to elevate and refine the 
moral status of society, she believed that 
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the drama would be the field in which 
she could do good work. It would ap- 
pear too that she regarded marriage as 
an aid to her purpose, and she was scarcely 
a woman when she became the wife of 
the late Mr. E. M. Clymer, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Not long after this marriage she 
went to England, and there she studied 





draw from it. Of poetry she has written 
not a little ; the first of her poems that 
were published appeared in 1873. Since 
which time she has been a constant con- 
tributer to the press. 

In 1877 appeared ‘The Triumph of 
Love,” seven years later ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Time,” soon followed by ‘‘The 








ELLA DIETZ CLYMER. 


and wrote in dramatic lines. For a few 
years she ‘‘ trod the buskin,” exhibiting 
talent of a special order in the persona- 
tion of such characters as Pauline, 
Juliet, Rosalind, Ophelia, Desdemona, 
etc. Stage life, however, did not prove 
compatible with her delicate organiza- 
tion, and she was compelled to with- 


Triumph of Life.” These books were 
issued in England, and the London press 
and public were unanimous in praise of 
them. They are composed of songs, 
lyrics, and sonnets on the varying 
phases of religious feeling and human 
love. 

While in London Mrs. Clymer was an 
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enthusiastic member of the Church and 
Stage Guild, a society of actors and 
clergymen whose purpose was the recon- 
ciliation of church and stage on the 
lines of Mrs. Clymer’s early theories. 
She also belonged to the religious guild 
of St. Matthew, which aims ‘‘ to promote 
the study of social and political ques- 
tions in the light of the Incarnation.” 
She lectured before the Cobden and other 
workingmen’s clubs; recited at enter- 
tainments for working people and inter- 
ested herself in other philanthropies. 
Mrs. Clymer’s connection with Sorosis 
began with its inception. In March, 
1868, she received a call to the Blue 
Stocking Club, an association that had 
been formed by several prominent liter- 
ary ladies of New York. At that meet- 
ing the name ‘“‘Blue Stocking Club” was 
dropped and Sorosis adopted. The first 
executive committee was formed with 
Miss Phebe Cary as chairman, and Mrs. 
Clymer as one of the members. For two 
years she worked on the executive, and 
asa member of the executive became 
one of the incorporators of the club. 
Since that time she has been one of the 
active spirits of that well-known organ- 
ization, and it was but fitting that on 
the retirement of Mrs. Croly from the 
position of President that Mrs. Clymer 
should be the cordial choice of the Soci- 
ety as her successor. 

In personal appearance Mrs. Clymer 
is a striking woman, tall and well- 
formed, with light hair and dark-brown 


eyes—large, luminous, and full of ex- 
pression. Her mother was Mrs. Dietz- 
Hallock, a woman of much character, a 
pioneer teacher of the ‘‘ kindergarten ” 
system in New York. 

At the annual banquet of the Sorosis, 
in 1888, she read a poem on ‘‘ Woman ” 
from which these verses are taken. 


Woman—the wife, the glad help-meet, 
The giver of life’s bread; 
She stands with lilies at her feet 
And roses crown her head; 
By serpent’s voice no more beguiled, 
Her heart to God is reconciled. 


Mild is her beauty and serene 
Her smile; her word is peace; 
Man bows before her as a queen; 

She maketh wars to cease, 
True lady, she who giveth bread, 
The multitudes by her are fed. 


Yea, peace and plenty dwell with her, 
Wisdom and length of days, 
The cherubim do minister 
To her, and guard her ways; 
The seraphim do sing her name 
Above the altar’s holy flame. 


The child ot wisdom, she is wise; 
She gathereth her store; 

She sees with love’s far-seeing eyes 
How nations shall implore 

Her bounty; patiently she waits 

While outcasts gather at her gates. 


O woman, crowned with righteousness ! 
The scepter of this land 

Is thine to wield! Rise, save and bless ! 
The struggle is at hand; 

Let wisdom heal man’s Babel-strife, 

And bring to earth celestial life. 


EDITOR, 





“THE OLD AND THE NEW PHRENOLOGY.” 


“T VENTURE to offer some criticisms 

on the article with this title, by 
Prof. M. Allen Starr, M. D., Ph. D., 
that appears in the October number of 
the Popular Science Monthly, in the 
belief that an article of such a nature 
from an instructor connected with a 
leading scientific institution may have a 
prejudicial effect upon the uninformed 
and delay the general acceptance of the 
true physiology of the brain and philos- 


ophy of mind. I had occasion to review 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
ScrzNcE OF HEALTH an article on the 
same subject that was copied from an 
English periodical by the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly about ten years ago, hence 
it is but natural that I should be inclined 
to take up the pen again on a similar 
line. . 

Had Dr. Starr been content with the 
effort to show the connecting link be- 
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tween the mental faculties and the ex- 
ternal senses, his article would prove of 
some real value to the reader. To show 
in what way the truth, so far as what he 
has presented in this regard is true, op- 
poses the claims of the ‘‘Old Phrenol- 
ogy” requires the effort of one who, it 
might be supposed, had been told by a 
peripatetic ‘* bumpologist” that his head 
was too small to set the world afire or too 
smooth to manifest any striking charac- 
teristics. 

In so far as the author has attempted 
to refute the ‘‘Old Phrenology” his 
labors have proved about as fruitful as 
those of another noted neurologist who 
exerted himself to prove that the seat of 
instinct is in the medulla and cord, and 
further along asserted that plants as 
well as animals are endowed with in- 
stinct. He wisely, however, left the 
reader to learn for himself the seat of 
the medulla and cord in plants. To 
show what stunning blows have been 
dealt the “Old Phrenology” in this 
latest attack upon its fortifications, let 
us consider seriatim some of the points 
made by the author. 

He says: ‘*‘ Almost every one has at 
some time wondered: whether there is 
any truth in Phrenology. The figures 
of heads, on which various mental facul- 
ties are marked, are to be seen every- 
where.” From this we may infer that, 
after all, Phrenology is by no means yet 
dead, notwithstanding the author’s fur- 
ther assertion that ‘‘it is pretty well 
agreed among scientists, at present, that 
the old system of Phrenology has no 
actual basis of fact, and that elevations 
upon the skull do not indicate masses of 
brain beneath them.” 

We can assure Dr. Starr that there 
are many scientists, doctors and others, 
who openly express their belief in the 
truth of the ‘‘Old Phrenology ;” and 
many others who, in spite of a con- 
temptuous sneer when it is mentioned in 
public, yet instinctively heed its dictates 
in their relations with their fellow men. 
But in the sentence quoted the author 
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shows hisown ignorance of Phrenology , 
for we think that he is candid enough 
not purposely to mislead those who 
are not informed with regard to it that 
its claims rest on the assertion that ‘‘ the 
elevations upon”—not of—‘‘the skull 
indicate masses of brain beneath.” If 
that were its only claim for acceptance 
then the preceding statement’ that it has 
no actual basis of fact might be true. 
Gall himself, and all his intelligent fol- 
lowers, ever sought to disabuse the un- 
initiated of the notion that Phrenology 
means “bumpology”: that the slight 
irregularities or elevations on the sur- 
face of the skull, due to differences in ,the 
thickness of the bones in different parts 
or to exostoses, do not constitute ‘‘ brain 
bumps,” and consequently are not the 
indications of the size of organs of the 
mind. But if Dr. Starr means that the 
elevations of the skull due to the greater 
area of a given bone of the skull—for 
instance, the parietal in the parietal 
region, the frontal in the frontal region, 
or the temporal in the temporal region— 
or to a greater area of a given portion 
of that bone as compared with the 
same part in another skull, do not cover 
corresponding masses of brain as a rule, 
he makes a great and a grave mistake, 
If it were not so, how, we may ask, 
could the bones of the skull taken col- 
lectively inclose a larger brain in one 
case than in another; how could given 
diameters in one be greater than the 
same diameters in another? The only 
reasonable excuse for mistaking any- 
thing in the teachings of Gall for ‘‘bump- 
ology,” or the reading of character by 
the nodosities on the skull, is the fact 
which he recognized that a convolution 
or convolutions in a thin skull some- 
times leave a perceptible impression the 
shape of the external plate, marking an 
active organ or group of organs beneath. 
Of ¢ourse it is not meant that in such 
cases the surface of the skull shows in 
like degree the infractuosities of the 
brain beneath. That a perceptible de- 
viation of outline between a part of the 
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skull covering one organ or group of 
organs and that covering another organ 
or group of organs exists in many cases, 
is certainly found true in practical 
Phrenology, and must strike every think- 
ing person as reasonable when it is re- 
membered that the several radii of the 
skull cavity are found in no two cases to 
be precisely equal. 

Even if the claims of Phrenology 
rested on the idea of ‘‘ bumpology,” the 
term being used in its somewhat better 
sense, they would seem to have some 
foundation according to Dr. Starr, who 
says: ‘‘ And a so-called bump or eleva- 
tion on the apparent surface of the 
organ, even if it produces a correspond- 
ing elevation on the head, which it fre- 
quently fails to do,;”—that is, it does so 
sometimes, at least. The remainder of 
the sentence reads, ‘‘ will indicate noth- 
ing regarding the number of the folds or 
the depth of the creases which lie about 
it, so that it may be stated without hesi- 
tation that from the size or shape of the 
head no conclusion whatever ’can be 
made as to the extent of surface of the 
brain, and consequently no conclusion 
can be reached regarding the mental 
capacity.” According to this’ dictum 
physiologists may abandon all hope o! 
ever learning anything about the menta* 
capacity of an individual except by 
actually opening his skull and studying 
the train by sight and touch, or must 
wait for some cerebral lesion to take 
place and manifest itself by destruction 
of some function, or, possibly by long 
personal acquaintance with the indi- 
vidual under all phases of life, learn 
something, probably but a mere trifle, 
about his charecter. 

Our author does not inform us here 
what else a skull of given capacity con- 
tains besides brain and nerves. If it 
contain only brain and nerves, besides 
the membranes and vessels, wha? can 
be its function unless nervous and: 
mental, and this in proportion to its size 
and activity? A given skull may, as he 
says, contain more brain surface than 
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another even somewhat larger, but it 
can not contain more brain unless ther« 
is something in the other which is nof 
brain; it can only have more brain 
matter in one locality than the other, 
and less in another locality. What dif- 
ference in function that signifies the 
“Old Phrenology demonstrates ;_ th: 
**New Phrenolog;,” according to Dr. 
Starr, ignores it, asserting that absolute 
or relative size and shape have nothing 
to do with function. It may be added 
that two brains of the same size may 
vary in the number, because varying in 
the size, of their nerve cells and fibres. 
But that isa matter falling under the 
head of activity and quality. 

If size has nothing to do with func- 
tion, why would Dr. Starr infer that an 
animal cr human being without any 
brain, or with very little, must-have 
very little, if any, mentality? Why 
would he expect when a given portion 
of the brain was destroyed by the knife 
or disease, that a particular function 
would cease ? This phase of the discus- 
sion narrows itself down to the long 
disputed, though axiomatic, one of whe- 
ther size has anything to do with func- 
tion (not whether it has all to do with 
it), Experience has shown that one 
might as well reason with a jumping- 
jack on the existence of the Trinity as 
to reason on the function of the brain 
with one who denies the self-evident 
fact that Size, other things being equal, 
is the measure of power. The oppon- 
ents of phrenology are ready enough to 
admit its truth when it goes to support 
their own hypotheses. Witness Dr. 
Starr’s statement that ‘‘in the middle 
lies the motor area, and it is interesting 
to know that on the left half of the 
brain, which guides the right hand, it is 
larger in extent than on the other side 
which controls the left hand ; because 
the majority of fine movements are per- 
formed by the right hand, and have to 
be learned by the left brain. The re- 
verse is true of left-handed people.” 

It is refreshing to note with what cer- 
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tainty, according to Dr. Starr, given 
lesions of the brain of the dog and other 
animals are followed by certain symp- 
toms, and, presumably, by those symp- 
toms only ; or with what certainty the 
investigator is able to judge from such 
lesions of the function of the organ or 
part of the brain which has been de- 
stroyed. One might also infer from the 
article that there is no difficulty in judg- 
ing of the location of a tumor or other 
lesion of the human brain, provided it 
implicates the fields marked in their dia- 
grams. In practice, however, the sim- 
plicity of the case largely disappears, 
and often the diagnosis of the disease 
and its location becomes extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. The reasons for 


such difficulties could not be more clear-. 


ly stated than was done by Gall himself 
much more than sixty years ago. That 
a lesion in a given portion of the brain 
may cause paralysis of motion or sen- 
sation in some part of the body is little 
mote surprising than that a lesion, in 
some portion of the cord or of a nerve 
passing from the brain, should do the 
same thing. In the former case, it is 
simply approaching nearer headquar- 
ters, nearer the central station fromwhich 
and to which the wires of the telegra- 
phic system proceed. But the convolu- 
tions of the brain are not the only 
source of m>tion and sensation, or of 
the senses taken collectively, as witness 
facts observed in lower animal life, in 
monsters, and in decapitated animals. 
But since in man the organs of the mind, 
of thought, of emotion, of construction 
and destruction, so dominate motion 
and sensation, and all other functions 
of the body, an injury of the convolu- 
tions or of their externally and internally 
radiating or intercommunicating fibers 
is very apt to manifest itself by some de- 
rangement of bodily function. If the 
lesion occur in the course of a definite 
band of the internally or externally ra- 
diating fibers before reaching or after 
leaving the central organ, though in- 
terior to the skull, the resulting symp- 


tom or manifestation in the external 
member will be comparable in definite- 
ness to that following a lesion of the 
same bands after having passed out of 
the cranial cavity or spinal canal. But 
whenthe cerebral convolutions or mental 
organs themselves, whose behests the 
external members have been accustomed 
to obey, are injured or diséased, there 
is a greater change or destruction of 
function than can be measured by the 
terms loss of vision, of hearing, of sen- 
sation, of motion, or of touch ; a change, 
in other words, which the methods of 
those who know of no other than the 
so-called new phrenology can recognize. 
Who can measure the ‘‘ love and good- 
hess, purity and truth, benevolence and 
devotion, firmness and justice, authori- 
ty and command”—mental qualities 
which may be combined in one human 
life—by such experiments as have en- 
abled Dr. Starr and others to map out 
the areas or organs of the ‘‘ New Phre- 
nology ;” or by a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such areas themselves—of 
motion, sight, hearing, smell, and taste, 
and touch? Has it not ever been known 
that such areas must exist, whatever 
might be their location? What, then, 
has this boasted ‘‘ New Phrenology” 
done to aid us in the analysis of human 
thought and emotion ? 

The opponents of phrenology are not 
always in harmony with one another in 
their objections to it. For instance, 
speaking of areas of motion, sight. etc., 
Dr. Starr says, ‘‘ These are the areas 
which are thus far discovered, but our 
knowledge of the brain is by no means 
complete, for there are large regions, on 
this African map, of undiscovered coun- 
try. Fortunately several Stanleys are 
on the way.” In the article published 
in the Popular Science Monthly about 
ten years ago, already referred to, the 
author thought he had made a strong 
objection to phrenology when he point- 
ed out that to some portions of the brain 
no organ had yet been assigned, or was 
accessible to external measurement. It. 
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is a satisfaction to learn, onthe authority 
of one of the incredulous, that it is pos- 
sible to know something about some- 
thing before you know all about that 
something; and that the something 
which you do know may be of assistance 
in learning something more. 

Dr. Starr shows very clearly that, al- 
though every sound person has areas 
of motion, of sight, of hearing, of smell, 
and taste, and of touch, which place him 
in relation with the external world, and 
enable him to form, for instance, a con- 
cept of a rose, of a picture, of music, 
yet that concept will differ in different 
persons. Why? The author explains 
when he says, ‘“‘ and, after all, we must 
admit that we do not really see with our 
eyes, or hear with our ears. Why does 
your friend want to hurry through an 
art gallery, while you wish to look care- 
fully at the paintings? You both see 
them with your eyes alike. Is is not be- 
cause behind the eye there is something 
mental which enhances your enjoyment, 
and the lack of which prevents him 
from appreciating the beauties of art? 
Yes, that is it exactly, Dr. Starr. Now 
tell us what that mental something de- 
pends upon. Is it not a mental organ 
which you have and your friend has 
not, or, at least, has not developed in 
the same degree? And what constitutes 
a mental organ? Why, brain tissue, of 
course. But your friend has brain tis- 
sue as well] as yourself; he may have 
more of it, and if you still think size 
has nothing to do with the case we may 
add that his cerebral convolutions may 
even be deeper and more numerous than 
your own. Then what does cause this 
difference of sensation of viewing things 
of art? Can you give a better explana- 
tion than do phrenologists, who admit, 
as you do, that it is through vision that 
we perceive pictures, that the impres- 
sion is conveyed from the eye along 
the optic nerve to the brain ; but who 
go farther, and say that there is a por- 
tion of brain in communication with 
that nerve or its brain area, which 


, 


takes cognizance of things artistic, of 
the beautiful, of the’ideal, of the perfect ? 
They also say that there is another or- 
gan in the brain which takes cognizance 
of colors, a deficiency of which, no mat- 
ter how good one’s vision in other re- 


* spects, will cause his appreciation and 


judgment of colors to be poor. The 
same is true of the musical power, of 
mechanical skill, of power of analysis, 
etc. You admit these differences in the 
mental qualities of yourself and others; 
physicians have observed the more or 
less complete annihilation of certain 
mental faculties following upon lesions 
of particular parts of the brain; how, 
then, can you deny that such mental 
faculties have organs in particular parts 
of that brain? In your defense of the 
so-called ‘‘new phrenology” you admit 
a difference in the function of different 
areas of the brain, especially those relat- 
ing to the senses and go on to say that 
the impression upon the senses consti- 
tutes only the foundation for knowledge 
which must come from the appropriation 
of the food thus derived, its conversion 
into thought, into mentality, into emo- 
tion, and feeling; and this thought, 
mentality, emotion, or feeling will vary 
in different individuals. Why vary? 
The ‘old phrenology ” will enlighten 
him who is open to conviction. 

The author illustrates his views re- 
garding the physical basis of memory 
with a quotation comparing the brain to 
a block of wax ‘‘ which is of different 
sizes in different men ; harder, moister, 
and having more or less purity in one 
than in another.”” Elsewhere he says, 
‘*we have seen that on our brain-map 
there are some empty spaces. There is 
every reason to believe that these grow 
smaller as our information widens.” 
Presumably, then, the infant begins life 
with a skull full of brain as devoid of life 
and activity as so much wax, with only 
a few small spaces devoted to the recep- 
tion of impressions derived from the ex- 
ternal organs, that each impression upon 
these areas, made through the external 
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senses, stamps itself upon neighboring 
unused parts of the wax-like brain, and 
a concept is thus stored away which 
serves as a basis for future memories ; 
only, it may be feared, that at the close 
of this three score years and ten the 
moderately industrious man will have 
consumed all his block of wax. And, 
should he be spared a few more years, 
find himself compelled to ruminate over 
old concepts. Or, should more unused 
wax be necessary for this purpose, be 
under the necessity of crawling iuto his 
den and hybernating the remainder of 
his days. The reader may be wondering 
by this time how many empty spaces 
yet remain on our authors’s brain- map. 
Also whether, by the exercise of oc- 
cupied spaces, one is capable of increas- 
ing their area and power without draw- 
ing upon the blank unused portions. 
Whether in that event it was not super- 
fluous on nature's part to provide-blank 
spaces at all. He may wonder whether 
Dr. Starr entertains the same views of 
the composition of other organs of the 
body, as of the heart, stomach, liver, 
feet and hands. If the supposition, ap 
plied to these organs, is absurd on the 
face of it, why not by analogy is it equal 
ly absurd when applied to the brain ? 

It may be said that in so far as the 
line of investigation pursued by the 
‘New Phrenology ” is based on facts, it 
coincides with the line pursued by the 
Old Phrenology, and goes to establish the 
truthfulness of its deductions. That in 
so far as the course of reasoning of the 
new phrenologists follows in the foot- 
steps of the ola phrenologists it leads to 
truth, but whenever it departs therefrom 
they, as a rule, fall into inconsistencies 
and contradictions. It is true that 
phrenologists attach far more impor- 
tance to another mode of studying the 
functions of the brain and character 
than by mutilations of animals; it is 
that of closely observing the character 
and habits of animals and man, and 
their relation to the development, size 
and form of the brain and regions of the 


brain. If this habit of the phrenologists 
is a bad one, I fear it will require more 
cogent arguments than those advanced 
by Dr. Starr to eradicate it. 

He concludes : ‘The old phrenology, 
as we have seen, was wrong in its theory, 
wrong in its facts, wrong in its interpre- 
tation of mental processes, and never led 
to the slightest practical result.” 

Wrong in what theory? That the 
brain is the organ of the mind? That it 
is composed of various faculties? But 
Dr. Starr considers these wrong in what 
facts? The two just mentioned? Or 
that men differ in character? But he 
admits the latter also. Or that those 
differences correspond with differences 
in the shape and size of the brain? But 
he gives no proof of this. And how 
wrong in its interpretation of mental 
processes? Did not Gall show, before 
the birth of this ‘‘ New Phrenology,” the 
connection of thesenses with the internal 
or mental faculties, the plurality of 
these, their interdependence and relation 
to one another, and analyze the mental 
processes somewhat similarly and far 
more intelligently than most modern 
psychologists have done? And it ‘‘never 
led to the slightest practical result!” 
Does he not admit that it first prompted 
investigation regarding the function of 
different portions of the brain? Did it 
not lead to the true method of studying 
the anatomy of the brain, that is by the 
unfolding instead of by the slicing pro- 
cess? Did it not show the crossing of 
fibres, going ‘to and from the brain? 
Did not phrenologists first show the re- 
lation between lesions of a certain part 
of the brain and the loss of speech, and 
thus lay the foundation for the study of 
brain function on the line pursued by 
Dr. Starr in the case of man? To 
enumerate all the practical results of the 
‘old phrenology,” even though one left 
out of consideration that of reading 
of character by the size and shape of the 
head, would take up far more space than 
has been alloted me. 

It is a fact worthy of passing notice 
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that as far as the nature of the mental 
faculties can be judged of by motor and 
sensory disturbance, the location as 
signed them by the phrenologists has 
been confirmed rather than nullified by 
the observations of the clinician and ex- 
perimentalist. For instance, the so- 
called motor area includes the organ of 
constructiveness or mechanical sense. 
If this were injured or diseased one 
would be prepared for some motor dis- 
turbance or interference. Disease of 
that portion of the brain assigned by 
phrenologists to speech causes disturb- 
ance of speech, yet it is also true that an 
injury somewhat distant from this point 
will likewise interfere with some phase 
of language, as the utterance or writing 
of words; just as an injury to the spinal 
cord would cause disturbance of motion, 


as surely as would an injury to the so- 
called motor area in the brain. Deduc- 
tions as to the function of parts of the 
brain based on disease or mutilation of 
those parts must, for reasons which Gall 
has clearly stated, ke accepted with a 
great deal of reserve. 

‘In conclusion I would assure Dr. 
Starr that fear of one’s ‘‘little foibles 
and more serious deficiencies” being dis- 
covered by others is greatly diminished 
when one knows that those others obtain 
their information through reading na- 
ture’s open book, and temper their judg- 
ment with the philosophic spirit of the 
phrenologist, instead of through listen- 
ing with gaping wonder and curiosity to 
the tell tale prattle of Mrs. Parting- 
tons. , 

R. 





NE of the most interesting of the 
old homes in Germany is Schloss 
Braunfels, or the Castle on the Brown- 
rock. This has often been celebrated in 
the legendary song and story of the Ger- 
man folk, and it is not at all remarkable 
considering the ancient history of the 
castle and of the family in whose posses- 
sion it has been for generations. As 
described usually Braunfels overlooks 
one of the most picturesque regions of 
all Germany. 

The authentic history of this castle 
goes back nearly a thousand years, and 
we find that the family of Solms in 
whose possession it still remains, had im- 
portant relation with the royalty of 
England in the thirteenth century, 
through marriage and other connec- 
tions. Count Henry Solms fought with 
William of Orange. At the head of his 
regiment of Blues, he served at the 
siege of Derry and at the battle of Boyne 
water, and later, was killed in battle 
while helping the Dutch at the battle of 
Necrwinden, in 1693. 

In 1679 the old castle was almost de- 
stroyed by fire. The rebuilding was 
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soon afterward begun, and continued at 
intervals, as these troublous times per- 
mitted, but it was not until recently, 
viz. 1885, thatthe castle was completed, 
and its old grandeur restored, though 
the earnest effort of the present head of 
the Solms’ family, Prince George. 

The view of the castle as seen from 
the road that leads through the deerpark 
from the railway station is most effec- 
tive, as ata distance its outlines stand 
out in marked contrast with the sxy 
background and lower down the gabled 
roofs of a part of the old town, with the 
beech and ‘oak forest surrounding them 
like a frame work. At the old castle 
and standing on the old ramparts the 
visitor sees beneath and near him woods 
of gnarled oak, beech and waving pines; 
in the distance to the north the Wester- 
wold, to the south the Tannus mount- 
ains with their peaks ranging one above 
another. Within the building there is 
much to interest. The rooms and halls 
are tastefully arranged, showing the 
styles of different periods with old 
carved oak, china, tapestries, antique 
silver, laces, etc. The Baronial Hall, 
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with its weirdly arched roof and the 
collection of old armor at the walls at- 
tracts a close examination. There are 
picture galleries, with family portraits, 
old and modern works of art, etc., ete. 
Until recently Braunfels was little 
visited by travelers, although but two 
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hours journey by rail from Coblenz, or 
Frankfort, but now its beauty, and the 
healthful character of the atmosphere 
will probably draw many tourists as 
they become more and better known. 
Our view of the castle necessarily in- 
cludes but a small part of the surround- 
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ing country, but is suggestive of its pe- 
culiarly interesting character. 
+e 
SELF-PossEssion.—It is said that Miss 
Dix, the earnest philanthropic woman, 
whose death was recorded a year or so 
ago, was remarkable for her mental bal- 


ance in trying circumstances. At one 
time while visiting an insane asylum, 
there suddenly appeared a raging maniac 
brandishing a knife and his chains 
clanging about him, rushing down a 
narrow passage toward her. The man 
had eluded the keepers and she was 
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sitting alone for a little rest. Taking in 
in a moment the situation, she rose, and 
in a steady low voice repeated a child’s 
hymn or prayer. Her quiet manner 
calmed the man’s fury and his attention 


was caught by the familiar words that 
she uttered. He slackened his pace, 
and when the alarmed keepers came 
to the rescue they found the man in 
tears with his head on her shoulder. 
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DOINGS OF WOMEN FOLKS. 


HE Feminine World was never 
more thoroughly awake and act- 
ive than now. In the line of progress 
woman is never found far in the rear. 
The last decade has developed and sys- 
tematized her power as no previous 
period in the world’s history has ever 
done. Especially has she learned to 
think closely, to plan carefully, and to 
work methodically. An easy money 
market, rising prices, and great pros- 
perity in business beget recklessness of 
expenditure, carelessness in the man- 
agement of details, and a spirit of ad- 
venture without carefully considering 
the. cost. But a period of decline in 
prices, and curtailing of enterprise en- 
gender the opposite qualities and cause 
her to become exceedingly thoughtful, 
diligent, and practical. 

The nicety of detail with which the 
woman, who was only the butterfly of 
fashion ten year ago, to-day follows out 
the details of an extensive and compli- 
cated business is wonderful. Great occa- 
sions develop great characters. The ne- 
cessities which have existed everywhere 
for business thrift and activity, have 
caused women to study out many new 
methods for themselves. 

Among the most ingenious of these 
inventions is the Woman’s Exchange. 
This affords a grand opportunity for the 
rich and those who are benevolently 
inclined, to do good to their less fortun- 


ate sisters, and at the same time affords. 


a wonderful field for the struggling 
ones to find scope for their capacities, 
and sympathy for their misfortunes. 
The women who conduct these enterpris— 
es can not be actuated by other than be- 
nevolent motives, while those who profit 
by the facilities of business thus af- 


forded, are brought in contact with 
the best classes of society, instead of the 
associations of the workshop, which are 
often not only exceedingly repulsive 
but actually debasing. 

The amount of good which the vari- 
ous exchanges have done for elevating 
the condition of indigent women can 
hardly be overestimated. There are 
three Exchanges now established and 
doing large business in the city of New 
York. The first and parent Exchange 
is located at 329 Fifth avenue, near 
33d street. 

This large concern had its inception 
in the heart and brain of Mrs. Wm. D. 
Choate, wife of one of New York’s most 
popular lawyers. Its board of manag- 
ers consist of forty wealthy ladies, who 
devote a great deal of their time and 
and money to the business of the Ex- 
change. Its beneficiaries are exclusive- 
ly gentle women. Those who have seen 
better days, but who through the 
caprices of fortune find themselves in 
destitute circumstances. 

The volume of business transacted the 
last year exceeds fifty thousand dollars, 
all of which goes to the women for 
whose benefit the Exchange was organ- 
ized, less ten per cent. which is retained 
for meeting the legitimate expenses of 
the business. This sum would not near 
cover expenses were it not for the fre- 
quent donations received from its friends 
and patrons. It can hardly be said of 
this institution that it runs any costly 
or extravagant machinery, or supports 
rings, which is more than can be said of 
some or many of the institutions pre- 
sided over by men, and supported by 
general taxation. Woman’s skill in 
managing her own private enterprises 
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proves her fully worthy of recognition 
in the management of the of affairs State 
and Nation. 

The second of these Exchauges is es- 
tablished at the corner of Madison ave- 
nue and Fifty-ninth strect. The third 
and most recently organized is situated 
at 134 West 23d street, between 6th and 
7th avenues. 

This institution owes its existence to 
the energy and business activity of two 
enterprising women, Mrs. Hester Wilson 
Dart and Miss Sarah Louise Howell. 

This enterprise was endowed at the 
beginning with a donation of $5,000, by 
a lady who prefers that her name should 
not be mentioned. It differs from the 
other exchanges in the fact that it has 
no Board of Managers, but is in the 
business sense, simply the personal en- 
terprise of the two ladies who originated 
it. They allow all self supporting 
women to enter articles they would like 
to offer for sale free of cost, and leave 
them until sold, when the Exchange 
forwards them the money, less the usual 
commission. The other exchanges 
charge all consignors a fee of $5 before 
goods can be entered. 

Besides the exchanges, nearly every 
church in the city conducts a charitable 
enterprise of some kind. The Helping 
Hand, the Dorcas Society, the Mite, the 
Aid, the Sewing Circle. Every device 
that woman's ingenuity can invent or 
generous, sympathetic human nature 
execute, has been undertaken in behalf 
of the poor, the helpless, the homeless, 
and the suffering of this great city. 

But when one considers that 30,000 
women walk the streets of the city of 
New York at night because they are 
poor and homeless, besides the tens of 
thousands who work all day for less than 
will keep them in bread and shelter, one 
may form some faint idea of the magni- 
tude of the benevolent work that must 
be done if thousands of women are to be 
saved from absolute starvation. At the 
very best, the most than can be done by 
all these agencies is to helpa few women 
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to eke out an existence, and does not 
even look to the possibility of ever rais- 
ing them above the necessity of earning 
each day's bread by the sweat of the 
brow, and when the willing hands can 
no longer toil, and the weary feet refuse 
to run on further errands, the poor, un- 
fortunate victim must lie down and die 
a pauper at last. g 

What is wanted is a new school of 
thought. We never build better than 
we plan. Itis amistake ever to plan to 
keep so large a portion of womankind 
in a state of dependency. If one-half 
the time and Jabor and money that is 
devoted to helping women to barely 
earn a scanty living for a few years were 
devoted to an intelligent solution of the 
great problems of everyday life, a new 
era would soon dawn upon woman- 
kind. 

Let the women of America not forget 
that they constitute one-half of the hu- 
man race ; that they are endowed by 
nature with every gift of intellect, every 
power of mind, every capacity of thought 
or action, every right before the law, 
and every conceivable possibility of do- 
ing and daring in the world’s great en- 
terprises that belong to her compeer man 
and that it is not only her duty, but 
privilege to take her rightful share of 
the world’s wealth, and her part in its 
great activities ; then, and not till then, 
wil different conditions follow. 

But woman’s heart is willing. Her 
hands are ready, and her tired, hungry 
nature cries out for the new light—the 
new paths—who will show her the way ? 
The whole world echoes, who will show 
herthe way? None but a woman knows 
just what a woman needs. Isabella, of 
Spain sacrificed her jewels to give 
America to the world, and yet, after the 
lapse of four centuries, woman is still 
shut out of her kingdom. 

Is it not largely due to her own inert- 
ness ? and is it not time now for her to 
assert herself—assert her ciaims to an 
equal share of the world’s great privi- 
leges, by her activities, her intelligence, 
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her practical thought? There is just as 
much room for a new discovery as there 
was in the days of Columbus. He dis- 
covered a continent. The great need 
now is for some one to discover a plan 
whereby a large population may live on 
so great a continent, without so large a 
portion needing assistance from charity 
of any kind. 
Who will be the Pioneer of Thought ? 
Who will be the Coming Woman ? 
CAROLINE A. BLODGETT. 
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“THE PROGRESS OF SCANDAL.” 


HE following, from English 

sources, is an amusing illustra- 
tion of the rise and growth of frivolous 
and yet injurious gossip: ‘‘ My friend 
advised me, if ever I took a house 
in a_ terrace a little way out of 
town, to be very careful that it was 
the center one—at least, if I had 
any regard for my reputation. For 
I must be well aware that a story 
never loses by telling; and, conse- 
quently, if I lived in the middle of 
a row of houses, it was very clear 
the tales which might be circulated 
to my prejudice would only have 
half the distance to travel on either 
side of me, and therefore could only 
be half as bad by the time they got 
down to the bottom of the terrace, 
as the tales that might be circulated 
of the wretched individuals who had 
the misfortune to live at either end 
of it; so that I should be certain to 
have twice as good a character in the 
neighborhood as they had. 

For instance, I was informed of a 
lamentable case that actually occurred a 
short time since. 

Tae servant at No. 1, told the ser- 
vant at No. 2, that her master ex- 
pected his old friends, the Bayleys, 
to pay hima visit shortly ; and No. 2 
told No. 3 that No. | expected to have 
the Bayleys in the house every day ; 
and that No. 3 told No. 4 that it was 
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all up with No. 1, for they could. not 
keep the bailiffs out. Whereupon 
No. 4 told No. 5 that the officers 
were after No. 1, and that it was 
as much as he could do to prevent 
himself being taken into execution 
and that it was nearly killing his 
poor dear wife. And so it went on 
increasing and increasing, until it got 
to No. 32, who confidently assured 
the last house, No. 33, that the Bow 
St. officers had taken up the gentle- 
man who lived at No. 1, for kill- 
ing his poor dear wife with arsenic, 
and that it was confidently hoped 
and expected that he would be ex- 
ecuted.” 


———~+- +e 


“AND THE TRUTH SHALL SET US 
FREE.” 


ASK not that all the earth’s teachers 
Should tread the self same road, 
For countless as his creatures 
Are the avenues of God. 


Not one shall fail of reaching, 
A haven of rest at last, 

Though some, through Error’s teaching 
May feel his furnace blast. 


God’s truths are all eternal, 
But human errors die; 

And souls in realms supernal 
Will see with clearer eye. 


When right of none infringes 
On what another claims, 

Then love that now but fringes 
Our hearts, will leap to flames. 


But oh ! not yet for ages, 
Will the world be justified, 

For love makes here slow stages, 
And must oft be crucified. 


But let us strain and labor, 
To the end that it may come; 
And, blessing each our neighbor, 
We'll light love’s lamp at home. 


Whence shining through the window, 
With clear and steady ray, 

It may chase the deepening shadows 
From some worn traveler's way. 


Belvidere Seminary. BELLE BUSH. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER } 


OQ 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL CULTIVATION.—NO. 1. 


J Mga mental faculty. whether it 

be intellectual, moral, executive, 
or social, is susceptible of improvement 
or cultivation. Every body knows that 
the bodily functions which pertain to 
motion and power may be cultivated. 
The mind and the body are naturally 
trained and cultivated together. The 
inteliect, master of motion, trains and 
controls locomotion and force. Emo- 
tion, desire, and feeling, also influence 
physical action. The interplay and co- 
operation of the different mental facul- 
ties is a wonderful complication of 
activity and influence. The emotion of 
hunger inspires force and fierceness in 
the lower animals and in man. Fear 
excites the intellect. Desire for liberty 
inspires hope, skill, and talent, just as 
music excites the muscles to keep time. 
The babe in arms watching a procession 
led by a band of music will beat time 
with its head or with its hands, and it is 


too young to have performed any intel- 
ligent physical effort. Consider how 
ambition inspires every element of skill 
and every factor of force in the race and 
strife and struggle, how artistic taste is 
aroused by praise, how every thing that 
is refining and enobling co-operates to 
call into exercise the earnest activity 
of the faculties which sympathize with 
refinement and elegant culture. If we 
watch a babe as his infantine faculties 
begin to act, he sees a bright object pre- 
sented, and simply makes his hands and 
arms go as if he were swimming. He 
is interested in the bright colors and in 
the attractiveness of the object and 
wants to enjoy it, and be near it and 
possess it. A week or two later, he 
stretches forth his hand toward the ob- 
ject. After awhile if the object be 
placed near enough to him, he awk- 
wardly grasps it. He takes both of his 
hands to do it and then crams it in his 
mouth. Awkwardness and earnest in- 
terest have in such cases their most per- 
fect mavifestation. We visit the child 
a week or two later and we notice that 
he can stretch forth his hand and grasp 
the object. A week later he will begin 
to use his other hand. A month later 
he will show intelligence in the manage- 
ment of objects by passing them from 
one hand to the other, and taking hold 
of things in a more intelligent way. In 
a little while he wields the whip, and so 
mind and muscle co-ordinately working, 
we find the child of a year old able to 
turn the leaves of the book delicately, 
one ata time, and after awhile it begins 
to feed itself, but requires both hands 
to get the spoon to the mouth. A few 
months afterward he watches the object 





of his desire and loads his spcon. The 
arm has learned to bring the spoon to 
the mouth, no matter where his face is 
turned, the spoon will find the mouth. 
This illustrates physical and mental 
education in the early stages of mental 
and physical development. 

For the past year my first great-grand- 
child has taught me the best lesson on 
gradual development. Seeing him but 
once a week, I know the grades of de- 
velopment. It is so interesting to watch 
the development of the child and how 
he learns language and adapts it to his 
knowledge and his wants. The child 
uses nouns and verbs. He says, ‘‘ map 
come,” ‘‘mamma gone,” and later he 
uses adverbs and adjectives and pro- 
nouns. The child hears these words, 
but he does not comprehend their mean- 
ing and relations to the subject until 
later on. 

In the development of human charac- 
ter, we find faculties varying in their 
degrees of strength, and thus we find the 
necessity for training and developing 
the faculties that are not strong enough, 
and also for restraining and regulating 
those that are too strong. 

One man is endowed with excessive 
energy and may lack prudence. An- 
other has excessive prudence and may 
la*k energy. It is desirable that each 
of these be modified, trained, and cul- 
tured so as to promote harmony of de- 
velopment. A gentleman had two 
daughters who married men of very dif- 
ferent type of character and disposition. 
The sons-in-law were ministers. One 
had a worldly mind. He preached, to 
be sure, but it was an intellectual opera- 
tion apparently. He did his work per- 
functorily, but he was a great business 
man. As soon as Monday showed its 
smiling face, he was ready to adapt him- 
self to the physical and financial phases 
of life. He wanted to be in business 
and desired to trade and traffic and 
prosecute affairs and make money. The 
other son-in-law clergyman had no 
secular wisdom. He was about as 
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amenable to the selfish tactand greed of 
the business world as sweet apples in 
August are to the invasion of boys, 
chickens, and grasshoppers. Every 
one takes a bite and the result is defeat 
to the apple. But the man was a good 
preacher. He seemed born of a higher 
life, and lived in the atmosphere of 
purity and joy and hope. The father- 
in-law said of his sons-in-law, that when 
one of them was in the pulpit he never 
should get out, and when the other was 
out of the pulpit he never should go in. 
If we could take these two men and 
mold them into one common mass, as 
sugar and lemon juice can be mixed 
and mingled, and then divide it into 
two equal parts, both would be im- 
proved. There was enough in both men 
to make two good common men, but 
one had all the force and business capac- 
ity, all the selfish, driving earnestness 
in the way of secular prosperity ; the 
other lacked these, and was like lemon- 
ade that was pretty much all sugar, and 
was too good for this world. 

Most persons are aware that almost 
anybody can be cultivated in different 
directions according to the needs of their 
mental and physical constitution. If 
we would increase muscle, we use it. A 
man seventy five years of age begins to 
climb the steps of the elevated railroad 
station. There are forty-two steps, and 
that is a pretty severe task for the mus- 
cles. But if persisted in every day, so 
that the man goes up and down eighty- 
four steps, the limbs suffer and feel sore 
and the muscles are disturbed ; but he 
keeps at it as necessity compels him. 
He walks slower, perhaps, when the mus- 
cles are painful. In the course of three 
months, he does not mind it. The mus- 
cles have ceased to be troublesome and 
he does not get out of breath as he did 
when he began, and that improves his 
ability to walk anywhere and be on his 
feet without weariness. Such a person 
may have had early culture in muscular 
effort and could stand his ground with 
muscular men anywhere, but later in 
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years, taking life a little more easily in re- 
gard to muscular effort, riding instead of 
walking, and letting others run up and 
down stairs for him, he had fallen off 
from his early development ; but he goes 
to work and cultivates himself back 
again to energetic efficiency. 

A farmer boy commences the winter 
school and comes home after a day or 
two of work and complains to his moth- 
er that his head aches at the temples 
where the organ of Calculation is locat- 
ed. She bathes his temples with vinegai 
and Cayenne pepper, and in a few days 
he ceases to complain of it. He works 
all winter in solving problems, his brain 
being cultured to the work, so that it 
does not pain him. In the spring when 
the term closes and he goes back to his 
farm work, his hands blister in twenty 
places, where the tools of the husbandry 
produce friction. Then he brings his 
sore hands to his mother, and she oils 
them with lard and beeswax and puts 
leather mittens on him to sleepin. He 
keeps at work but wears the mittens. 
In a few days the blisters have healed, 
and by autumn he has a thick piece of 
skin where the blisters were made by 
the work, as he had the fall before. He 
goes to school and the thick skin begins 
to peel off. It takes about six weeks to 
to get the thick,callous places peeled off 
to the common thickness of the skin. 
His head goes through the same process 
of aching in the forehead and temples, 
especially at the faculty of Calculation, 
and thus he alternates. 

The brain by being little used during 
the summer becomes unfitted to grapple 
with study. Time and effort cure that, 
ani so the blistered hands become tough 
by usage, as the used brain becomes en- 
during by its exercise. Probably he over- 
worked in study, and when he went to 
his muscular labor he overworked at 
that. A uniform amount of muscular 
and meutal effort would have kept both 
the brain and muscles in proper work- 
ing order. 

The sum total of character is made up 
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of individual faculties and functions 
which belong to it, as a cable rope mani- 
fests strength according to its several 
strands. When they are co-ordinated 
and twisted together the strength of 
each is combined with the strength of 
all. Character by its individual factors 
makes up the sum total ; as it is evident 
that the rope will be strong and effective 
in proportion to the equality and har- 
mony of its several strands, not the ex- 
tra strong or extra weak ones. So in 
the making up of character, the facul- 
ties that co-operate harmoniously, each 
being equally strong and the combined 
action of the harmonious parts giving 
the highest and best results. It is said 
that no chain is stronger than its weak- 
est ink. That is true where individual 
links have to bear the whole strain, but 
in a rope th2 weak strand is of course 
weakness, but that does not measure the 
strength of the whole as in the case of 
the chain. As we have said human 
character is made up of many faculties 
or factors. Sometimes we find genius 
in some of the faculties and weakness or 
idiocy in others. In such cases men are 
one sided. When the strong side comes 
into service, effective work can be done, 
When the weak side comes into use 
failure is the result. The best men and 
women are those whose faculties are in 
harmonious relation to each other, and 
who have harmonious unity of strong 
parts, each strong enough to command 
respect and do its work. There are two 
ways of culture, one in the form of re- 
straint, the other in the form of assist- 
ance and development. Where the fac- 
ulties arein harmonious development ac- 
tive restraint is not likely to be required; 
but where the faculties are strong we 
do not so much incline to weaken them 
as to guide them. We are proud of a 
man’s strength, if he will use it rightly. 
The locomotive is the embodiment of 
physical power—and perhaps it is the 
best—is all right as long as it has a track 
and is used according to the law of its 
construction. The harmonious activity 
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of all the forms and forces which go to 
make up the first-slass ocean steamer 
represents the ideal of that form of ser- 
vice. The hull is able to stand the strain. 
Its form is such as to divide the water 
and ride upon it. The propelling power 
is such as to push the vessel ahead and 
the load which the machinery and its fuel 
carries is in harmony with the structure 
of the ship. If the power could be gen- 
erated by a better method of producing 
it and do it without the bulk and 
weight of coal, it would be an improve- 
ment; but we are all the time improv- 
ing our steamships by a modification of 
their building and by perfecting their 
machinery and by adapting science to 
meet the resistance, and at the same 
time insure safety. ; 

Apply this thought of the steamship 
to the human constitution. Let there 


be vital power and muscular power and 
nerve force in such harmonious develop- 
ment and activity as to produce the 
highest order of physical health and 


force, and at the same time let the mind 
be developed in such a way that every 
faculty shall be of full power and the 
whole harmonious so as to secure the 
best efficiency. We have human beings 
that are models as we have steamships 
that are to-day models for our time, 
whatever may happen in respect to their 
improvement hereafter. It is certain 
that human nature is developing. It 
has more physical power, more alert- 
ness, more power of mental effort. It 
has invoked science, and now almost 
every result is reached by less friction 
and more speed, As muscle can be de- 
veloped by physical exercise and appro- 
priate effort, so every mental faculty 
can be improved in its nature and i vigor 
and facility of effort by right training 
and exercise. How this can best be done 
should be the interest of all and must 
constitute the drift and scope and object 
of present effort. 


—— = 


Examinations may be made from photographs. 
Send for “‘ Mirror of the Mind” for particulars. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 
N the 11th of October, the twenty- 
sixth session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology was closed. 
Since the incorporation of the Institute 
we have had one session annually, and 
in two instances, we had two sessions in 
the year. The last class was a very 
interesting one, consisting of forty-six 
members, including several ladies, four 
ministers of the gospel, two lawyers, two 
physicians, three medical students, 
eleven teachers, one being president of 
a college; the others were artists, mer- 
chants, mechanics, and farmers. One 
student came from England, two from 
Canada, and the others represent Ar- 
kansas, Oregon, Louisiana, the Caro- 
linas, the states of Maine, and Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Kentucky. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
were as usual largely represented in this 
phrenological interest. In the class 
there were also two lecturers on Phre- 
nology, who have been successful in the 
field for the last ten years. 

It is now established that the sessions 
shall open on the first Tuesday in Sep- 
temer of each year; this will serve to 
give students an opportunity to go into 
the lecturing field for the winter after 
graduation, a later session of the Insti- 
tute would nearly spoil the first winter's 
work for graduates. 

We notice in each year, a larger 
number of students, who have become 
well-informed on the subjects which we 
teach and this promises a higher grade 
of work in the future; and every year 
there seems to be more intense inquiry 
in regard to the details of mental sci- 
eace. It is not enough that the subject 
be taught on general principles, there is 
an inguisitiveness to know as much as 
possible about the minute and practical 
working of mental science. We have 
great hope that the class just graduated 
will take and hold an influential rank 
wherever its members shall be engaged 
in the good work. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


VIEWS 


TT HE first essential in a scientific edu- 

cation is that the .child should 
learn to read, write, and perform? the 
simplest arithmetical calculations. This 
knowledge is equally necessary for all, 
and it is eminently proper that the first 
years of school life should be, as is usu- 
ally the case, almost entirely devoted to 
those branches. But once they are at- 
tained, the unfortunate pupil is crammed 
with an intellectual hash of dead and 
living languages, grammar, geography, 
mathematics, literature, physiology and 
hygiene, mental philosophy, ‘ancient and 
modern history, book-keeping, evidences 
of Christianity, natural and physical 
science, and a hundred other studies, of 
which no one mind could digest the 
hundredth part, until graduation day or 
brain fever brings the long desired re- 
lief. Such a pupil, if he survives, after 
being graded ‘‘ perfect” in physics, will, 
very likely, take stock in the Keeley 
motor, or some similar scheme ; or, after 
completing his course in mental philoso- 
phy and physiology with honors, be- 
come an ardent believer in the mind- 
cure. 

Such an education will, undoubtedly, 
give a thin veneering of culture to those 
possessing it, but, to our mind, what is 
much more to be desired is an education 
which will best develop the intellectual 
faculties to the full extent of their vary- 
ing powers in different individuals, and 
fit them to be of the best use to their 
possessors in the infinitely differing con- 
ditions of their after life. Theconditions 
of adult life are different in almost every 
individual, and it is the height of absurd- 
ity to hold that any one, or even a dozen 
fixed courses of study, will be of direct 
practical benefit to the pupils who take 


ON A SCIENTIFIC 


EDUCATION. 


them. The object of preliminary educa- 
tion—that is, up to the time when the 
college course is usually commenced— 
should be to give a good, solid founda- 
tion, upon which the individual himself 
must erect the superstructure as the cir- 
cumstances of his after life may deter- 
mine. 

A scientific education, then, should be 
one in which the observing faculties are 
trained to the utmost accuracy, so that 
a true and accurate comprehension of 
facts may be obtained, and next the 
reasoning faculties so developed that 
the logical value of the observed facts 
may be properly estimated. Very few 
persons are able to properly observe and 


comprehend any unusual occurrence. 
Let a teacher question the members of 
his class separately in regard to any cir- 
cumstance which may have happened 
out of the common course, and the 
chances are that he will have as many 
different accounts as there are scholars 


who saw it. Let him ask their opinion 
upon any political or social question of 
the day, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
the answer will simply be the opinion of 
some older person, or of their favorite 
newspaper—somewhat charged in lan- 
guage, it is true, but without the slight- 
est trace of any independent thought. 
Now it is just these deficiencies, which 
are common to every untrained mind, 
that it should be the object of education 
to remove, and the question arises as to 
what course or system of study i. best 
for this purpose. It is impossible to lay 
down any rigid course, or certain defi- 
nite studies suitable for every one; the 
individual tendencies of each student 
must be taken into consideration, and it 
is as much the manner in which the in- 
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struction is given as in the subject itself 
which determines success or failure. 
One pupil may excel in mathematics— 
an excellent discipline for the reasoning 
faculties alone—while another may be 
unable to comprehend a simple algebraic 
formula, and yet have a very full 
knowledge of the habits of animals and 
birds, or spend all his spare time experi- 
menting with chemical substances and 
such cheap apparatus as he may be able 
to procure. To another the dead lan- 
guages may be very attractive. * * * 

It is clear, then, that the individual 
peculiarities of a child’s mind must be 


considered first of all ; we would recom- 
mend the study of the laws, phenomena, 
and forces of nature as of the very high- 
est value as a means of mental disci- 
pline, to say nothing of their eminently 
practical value. They all rest on a basis 
of absolute fact, and when once they 
are properly comprehended and their 
logical value estimated, the student has 
acquired something definite, and not— 
as in the purely literary studies—some- 
thing that rests merely upon the opinion 
of some one else, and liable to be 
changed at any time.— Popular Science 
News. 


tl Mill 


A THOUGHT FOR 


N reading lately an extract from M. 
Percy’s translation of ‘‘The Three 
First Yearsof Childhood,” I came to the 
following words which seemed worthy 
of the attention of mothers for the pur- 
pose of memorizing to put into practice. 
‘*We should always endeavor to sur- 
round our children with an atmosphere 
of serenity, and help them to maintain 
tranquility of spirit.” 

Perhaps we do not realize as we ought 
what a power for good in our children’s 
lives such a spirit of tranquility might 
be if they were to receive it with their 
birth and carry it with them to their 
graves. Perhapsin our short sighted- 
ness we fail to see how many snares lie 
in wait for our darlings’ feet because of 
the want of this virtue. How much 
real suffering both physical and mental 
must come to them in future years be- 
cause they were not born and trained in 
this ‘‘atmosphere of serenity.” Every 
fretful thought and unreconciled feeling 
leaves its unenviable impression upon 
the mind, and impairs the healthfulness 
of the body. How necessary then that 
children should possess this requisite for 
happiness and future usefulness. 

But how may they obtain it? Are not 
children born with this and that dispo- 
sition which must in a great measure 
influence their whole lives? Indeed 


MOTHERS. 


they are, and it is just this to which I 
wish to call attention. How often do 
we hear the thought reiterated in one or 
the other of its many forms, that as the 
mother is so shall the child be. Is not 
that fact then easily comprehended that 
if we wish our children to possess this 
spirit we must constantly maintain such 
an one ourselves ? 

To the weary hard pressed mother 
this may seem an utter impossibility, 
but “is the arm of the Lord shortened 
that it can not save?” Did any ever 
ask for help and be refused ? There may 
be other ways of maintaining tranquility 
of spirit amid the cares and labors of a 
mother’s daily life, but I have never 
found it. 

Perhaps we were not ourselves born 
with the kind of disposition which nat- 
urally looks upon the bright side of 
difficulties. If not, let us by the help of 
God, and for the sake of our children, 
acquire such a one. 

Were you never very, very ill, so 
weak that you willingly allowed the 
nurse to do everything for you, even to 
the turning of your head upon its pil- 
low? Well this is the state of mind in 
which we need to come to God with our 
perplexities. Oftentimes our duties 
seem so much greater than our strength 
that the spirit of tranquility seems as far 
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from us as one pole from the other, but I 
tell you tired, overworked mothers there 
is a strength which you may have for 
the asking, which shall tide you over 
these hard places, and enable you to 


maintain that spirit of tranquility which 
shall surround your home with that at- 
mosphere of serenity, without which it 
is unworthy of the name. 

MRS. 8S. E. KENNEDY. 





DEVELOPMENT OF 


OT a little attention is given in 
Europe and America by some 
observers to the psychological develop- 
ment of the infant and child. One of 
the most trustworthy of these is Prof. 
Preyer wose book on the subject has a 


THE CHILD MIND. 


child that indicated its ability to hear in 
a most striking manner within an hour 
af er birth. 

The the first sign of speech is in the 
shape of utterance of consonant sounds 
is heard in the latter part of the second 


high value, as he has labored with great month, these consonants being general- 
care to show the gradual development ly ‘‘m,” “‘r,” “g,” or ‘‘t.” All the 
of the senses, intellect, and personality movements of the eyes become co ordi- 
of ‘the growing child, and presents his nate by the fourth month, and by this 
results in a condensed form. Itis re- time the child begins to have the ‘‘ feel- 
corded that sensibility to light, touch, ing of self,” that is, he looks at his own 
temperature, smell, and taste are pres- hands, and looks at himself in the mir- 
ent on the first day of infant life. Hear- ror. Thestudy of the child’s mind dur- 
ing, therefore, is the only special sense ing the first year shows conclusively 
which is not active at this time. The that ideas develop and that reasoning 
child hears by the third or fourth day. processes occur before there is any 
Taste and smell are the senses at first knowledge of words or of language ; 
most active, but they are not differentia- though it may be assumed that the child 
ted. General organic sensations of thinks by symbols, visual or auditory, 
well-being or discomfort are felt from which are clumsy equivalents for words. 
the first; but pain and pleasure, as men- By the end of the year the child begins 
tal states, are not noted till at or near to express itself by sounds—that is, 
the second month. speech begins. The development of this 


These deductions have a general ap- 
plication, although there are exceptions 
not so much‘as regards the order of 
development, as~concerns the chron- 
ology. For instance, we know of a 


speech capacity is according to Preyer, 
in accordance with the development of 
the intellectual powers. By the end of 
the second year, the child’s speech :s 
practically complete. 
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HOLDING UP 


E allow the desire for the perfect 
—that is, our own estimate of 
the perfect, which is too often, alas! a 
long remove from the real perfection— 
to dwarf our better natures, tosour our 
tempers and cause us to shrink within 
ourselves so that we exhibit, and often 
feel, no love for mankind in general, 
and for those who should be nearest and 
dearest to us in particular. 
Instead of waiting God’s own time, 


THE MIRROR. 


we grow skeptical, cynical, fault: find- 
ing, looking for and seeing only the evil, 
when if some good genie should sud- 
denly convert our friends and surround- 
ings into the perfect things we so fondly 
imagine ourselves fitted to enjoy, feeling 
that we are not granted our birth-right 
because we are denied it—we should find 
ourselves so out of harmony with it all 
that life would be even more miserable 
than before. 
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The truth is, we all of us to a certain 
extent create our world around us and 
carry about with us a subtle influence 
which burnishes or blackens all that 
comes within its radius. ‘‘To the pure 
all things are pure,” and our influence 
isthe same. If we arg happy we inspire 
others; if we are sad we awaken sorrow- 
ful sentiments in those around us, and 
for the time beiug they predominate, so 
that we see them only, and conclude 
that all the world is sad. Whocan see 
a happy, laughing child without smiling 
too, or a pale faced woman clad in the 
habilaments of woe and not be touched 
by her sorrow? Could you show her 
the glad, joyous side of your nature? 

H >w quickly an angry word stirs up all 
the indignation within us, while an ex- 
pression of kindness or friendship will 
call forth the most generous and noble 
impulses of our nature. Soif we would 
inspire certain moods and dispositions in 
others we must first possess them our- 
selves. When a person is in a blinding 


passion how can you hope to restore 
him to a normal calm by flying into 


a passion yourself? Yet in this conflict 
for supremacy the temper is usually the 
winning power; for the moment we 
lose self-control, we not only lose con- 
trol of another, but they are controling 
us. It is just as reasonable to expect 
those around you to be joyous and hap- 
py when you manifest the deepest grief 
or to make children sad by telling them 
funny stories and exercising you mirth- 
ful propensities, as to expect to cure tem- 
per and other disagreeable traits of 
character by indulging in one of your 
own. 

After all, our opinions of other people 
count for but little except to indicate our 
own particular standing ;.it all depends 
on the kind of eyes we look through. 
When John L. Sullivan was asked his 
opinion of the Prince of Wales, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ He’s a fine fellow, but I could 
knock him outin half a round,” the 
muscular development only being his 
measure of manhood. What we see in 


the world depends altogether on what 
we are looking for ; and it is only when 
we realize that we ourselves are a center 
from which emanates those influences 
which inspire others with the same 
thoughts, feelings and actions and reflect 
back to us our own states of mind that 
we keep the best in us uppermost, and 
we not only strengthen others, but, by 
the reflex action, help ourselves and 
gain the maximum of happiness and 
the minimum of sorrow. That is, if we 
maintain a firm w:astery over ourselves, 
be just what we would like those around 
us to be (regardless of what they are) 
they will approximate much nearer our 
standard than if we allow every little 
adverse wind that blows to drift u 
among the rocks of discord, which is as 
surely fatal to the social, business, or 
domestic bark as is the invigorating 
breeze to the stately ship without anchor 
or helmsman. M. C. FREDERICK. 
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THAT BOY. 

THROUGH the house with laugh and shout, 
Knees threadbare and elbows out, 
Mamma hears with anxious doubt, 

That boy. 
Vainly all the lessons taught, 
In one short hour they are forgot, 
Gentle manners learneth not 

That boy. 
Thus she muses while she tries 
To sooth the wakened baby’s cries, 
While to other mischief hies 

That boy. 
Patient mother, wait awhile; 
Summon back thy loving smile, 
Soon will graver cares beguile 

That boy. 
Soon the boy with “‘ cheek of tan” 
Will be the brawny, bearded man. 
If thou would trust and honor then 

That boy, 
Trust him now and let thy care 
Shield his soul from every snare 
That waits to capture, unaware, 

That boy. 
And when, though worn and oft distressed, 
Thou knowest that God thy work hath blessed, 
Then trust with him for all the rest 

That boy. 
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ABDOMEN, REX. 


O we seek power in principalities 

and kingdoms? Do we seek it in 
impressive appearance of temporal 
things? Do we know where to look for 
real power? Where do we say that real 
power exists? In the mind of man. It 
resides in the brain, and the brain is 
capable of wonderful things, and the 
destinies of nations are decided by the 
intense action of a powerful brain. But 
power is of growth and growth is of 
material, and material must be such as 
will be conducive to growth. What is 
the material? What is growth? What 
is the power obtained by this growth ? 
To answer these questions we come to 
another kind of power, the vital power. 
We come to the human stomach, the 
grand generator of strength. Given 
the material, the proper material, the 
human stomach will develop all the 
strength it is capable of producing. 
That is power. There is no power with- 
out strength. Just as the blood will 
furnish material for bone, hair, skin, 
and all the various parts of the body, 
so will the stomach furnish power for 
digestion, nerve, muscle and brain. But. 
there are one or more great IF: about 
the matter. For instance, Jf the ma- 
terial furnished to the stomach is of the 
right kind. Jf there is no vital disease 
which prevents the accumulation of 
power, and, Jf there is no hereditary 
weakness which prevents the develop- 


ment of power. Settingth ese exceptions 
aside let us take the human stomach as 
God intended it to be, healthy, and free 
from bad inheritance, and consider of 
whatit is capable. If a man starts out in 
life to fulfil a career of any value, the 
first thing he wants is strength, physical 
strength. He might as well give up all 
hopes of accomplishing very much with- 
out it. Think of the mother with her 
infant son on her knees. What visions 
does she foresee of that boy’s future life! 
What schemes does she weave in her 
ambitious mind of his career! Is any 
position too high for her to claim for 
that little morsel of humanity whose 
only language at present is those sweet 
cooing utterances that are nearer to 
angels’ songs than any other earthly 
sounds, and who finds heaven and earth 
and the Alpha and Omega of existence 
in his mother’s smile! Statesman, ora- 
tor, poet, novelist, minister, hero, the 
maternal pride would consider that he 
might easily distinguish himself in any 
of those lines, and as the clear baby eyes 
are lifted to her own sh> can readily 
realize him a leader among men in any 
department he may choice. 

If we notice the physique of an infant 
we find that the abdominal section is far 
larger in proportion than any other 
part. Small limbs, small head, a large 
head in an infant is a sign of deformity, 
and what do we learn from this admira- 
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ble provision of the Creator? We learn 
that that little abdomen is the founda- 
tion and reservoir of strength for the 
future career of that small human be- 
ing. That is the reason it is the largest 
part of the body, in order that strength 
in large quantities may be generated 
there. No need to use the head, not 
much need to use the limbs, but the 
stomach ! that is the grand factory and 
every function therein is busily at work 
building up the whole structure of the 
organization on principles, »r develop 
the greatest amount of power. Oh, how 
that little stomach is preparing to work 
for its owner if it is allowed to doso 
without interferance from artificial foods 
or drugs. Given natural food and 
- healthy conditions, it will build up a 
fund of strength from day to day, which 
will stand the little fellow who owns it 
in good stead all his life and that a long 
one. Just let him grow. Don’t use his 
brain very much during childhood. 
Let nature be his nurse, almost his 
mother. Let him run in the free, fresh 
air with the dogs and squirrels and the 
butterflies, and if he has a mind to use, 
it will develop ten times the vigor and 
originality which it would if he were 
brought up under artificial conditions. 
How seldom do we see the physical and 
mental conditions of a man or woman 
well balanced! Americans particularly 
exhibit greater mental development 
than physical, the brain largely carry- 
ing off the strength of the body. Hol- 
low chest, small abdominal development 
and as a consequence poor physical 
strength. And what becomes of the 
man? He has started in life with the 
feeling, that given the chance, he can 
accomplish something worth while, but 
after a short career he brings up sud- 
detily against broken health, strength 
all gone, brain relaxed, and refusing to 
work. Result, disappointment, often 
death, or next to that, years, all the best 
years of his life spent in trying slowly 
to regain a small modicum of health and 
partial strength. 


One year spent in any one of our sani- 
tariums is sufficient to acquire the sad 
knowledge of how many fine men and 
find minds are simply lost to the world 
because life or health are lost at an 
early age. Why is itso? Because they 
have never had the power to do the 
work which God intended they should 
do. Ah, there we have it! Stomach is 
King! If these unfortunate people had 
been given the proper conditions in in- 
fancy and childhood for generating and 
developing power in the stomach and 
vital organs, there would not be the 
long line of unwilling martyrs filling 
early graves or the walls of sanitariums 
and hospitals instead of joyfully fulfill- 
ing the ends of their creation and at- 
taining the full measure of a happy and 
useful life. Power is a grafid word ; 
grand for men, grand for women, and 
almost all may have it. The human 
system hasa wonderful power throwing 
off hereditary taints of disease if applied 
with the proper conditions for doing so, 
but if by poor habits of living a catarrh- 
al condition of the system is encouraged 
and a chronically engorged state of the 
liver established, then farewell to a 
career of credit and usefullness or a 
wholesome and happy life. ‘‘ She who 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” If a 
mother would fain see her son fill posi- 
tions of usefulness and honor, let her 
with reverental care begin by laying the 
corner stone of future power in that lit- 
tle stomach which no other human hand 
but her own has the right to guide 
through the successive stages of infancy 
and childhood. The human stomach is 
the throne of the world ; the brain is the 
scepter. If the stomach becomes un- 
nerved then everything in the physical 
economy is unnerved, and orderly, har- 
monious action become impossible, and 
how quickly does the scepter of brain 
tremble and fall. Give the boys and 
girls strong stomachs and brain and 
body will work vigorously during a 
long and useful life. 


M. A. JACOT. 





AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


PHYSICAL RECUPERATION.* 


ND Joab said to Amasa, ‘‘Art thou 
i in health, my brother?” This is 
the first question men ask each other 
everywhere. This fact indicates the im- 
portance of the question. If life is 
worth living, health is worth keeping. 
The glory of an old man as well as of a 
young man is his strength. There is a 
distinction to be made between health 
and strength. A man may have good 
health 7. e., every organ may be perfect, 
and yet not be strong. On the other 
hand, a man may be a Hercules but on 
account of some organic lesion he is not 
in good health. So that health is prefer- 
able tostrength, though strength should 
be a resultant of health. 

Health, in this country is fast becom- 
ing one of the lost arts. We find men 
and women seeking for it as they sought 
in the olden time after the philosopher's 
stone, or in the early history of our 
country they sought forthe spring whose 
fabled waters imparted eternal youth. 
True, the average of human life has been 
slightly raised—thanks to advanced 
medical science—but not on account of 
a better physical condition of the peo- 
ple. Such is our physical status that he 
isashrewd man who keeps out of the 
private or public hospital. The physi- 
cal condition of the American people has 
entirely changed within the last seventy- 
five years, and in most respects changed 
for the worse. This is especially true of 
the nervous system. Our dry electric 
climate, our stimulating diet, and fast 
living generally have developed the nerv- 
ous system to such an extent that we 
have become as the late Dr. Beard said : 
‘‘the most nervous people under the 
sun.” It is important to bear this in 
mind as it will account for a great many 
things happening now which did not 
happen seventy-five years ago. The 
necessity of ‘‘ physical recuperation” 
early and often is patent to all. 


*A pees read before the Minister's Meeting of 
i) 


New rk City. 


In order to recuperate, a Jarge and 
growing number resort to stimulants. 
This is asad mistake, a fatal delusion. 
Stimulants, while they may elicit 
strength do not create it—nutrition does 
that. All that stimulants can do is to 
call out latent power. The physical in- 
terest having been spent stimulants 
draw on the principal and spend that; 
so that stimulants, if depended upon, 
naturally lead to physical bankruptcy. 
For physical recuperation another large 
class resort to tonics. This is a slower 
and more natural process of restoration. 
A tonic is supposed to have the ‘* power 
of exciting slowly and by insensible de- 
grees the organic actions of thedifferent 
systems of the animal economy and of 
augmenting their strength in a durable 
manner.” ‘Their name is legion and 
they answer a purpose, but at best they 
are artificial and unreliable. In order 
to recuperate another class resort to 
rest and change. This is a wiser method. 
when practicable, as a means to an end. 
Even if the change is to a worse locality 
the nervous impressions will be new 
and consequently restful. It was con- 
siderate in the Master toward his disci- 
ples to with draw with them into the 
mountain to rest awhile. But it seems 
that the change only brought par- 
tial rest. That is the trouble with 
many of his desciples now, they do 
not rest when the rest comes. The 
best remedies for physical recuperation 
are proper food and sleep, especially 
sleep. These are God's restoratives and 
no system of Materia Medica can im- 
prove upon them. This is the natural 
method. 

‘*Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.” 

All that any medicine can do is to 
imitate or assist nature. When a man 
is run down it is called ‘‘ physical” or 
**nervous prostration.” What is meant 
by this? Simply that the nerve centers 
of the man are empty.#"Along the spinal 
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cord are an number of ganglia, or nerve 
centers. They constitute, the batteries, 
the little reservoirs of the body ; they 
furnish the strength, the physical power 
of the man. When these are empty he 
needs a vacation. Now the surest and 
quickest way to fill these reservoirs is 
for the man to lie flat on his back eigh- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four, sleep- 
ing all that he possibly can. This also 
is the philosophy of healing. When 
these reservoirs are filled they will carry 
the healing power to the afflicted parts 
and restore them. 

The moral aspect of this general sub- 
ject calls for special attention. It was 
a part of the Jew’s religion to keep him- 
self in repair; with him health was a 
recognized necessity, aye more, it meant 
obedience to God’s law. God made pro- 
vision for his people health-wise. All 
those commands as to diet, ablutions, 
periods of rest and general habits stood 
as sentinels on guard at the door of 
health. These were God’s laws. They 
recognized them as such. If broken the 
penalty wassure to follow So, to the 
Jew, sickness meant sin. The same is 
true to-day. God's laws have not been 
repealed. Humanity is slowly waking 
up to this fact, that these laws which 
govern the body are God’s laws, and 
that they are just as sacred as the laws 
of Sinai. These laws which regulate 
the human system we can not escape, 
to obey them is to be well, to disobey 
them is to besick. Sickness means now 
just what it meant at the beginning— 
broken laws, so that no one should be 
sick, that is, in the Divine order. Sick- 
ness is God’s goodness in a retributive 
form. We have all been great sinners 
right on this line, breaking God's laws. 

This why Jesus was never sick, be- 
cause He never sinned ; because He kept 
God's laws and they kept Him—‘‘ who 
did nosin, neither was guile” (nor drugs) 
‘**found in His mouth.” 

The idea of healing as entertained by 
God’s ancient people should not escape 
our attention. Their Divine system of 


Materia Medica was a system of nega- 
tives. Their medicine was prevention, 
which they wook in allopathic doses. 
They looked to the cause rather than to 
the cure of disease and they prospered 
accordingly. This is thelesson we have 
yet to learn. Through all these cen- 
turies what vast efforts have been ex- 
pended to cure disease, but scarce), 
anything has been done to prevent it. 
Intelligent people are seeing this. The 
inquiry has gone forth in many direc- 
tions: ‘‘Is there not a better way to 
live?” And if I can discern aught in 
the signs of the times the business «f 
the coming physician will be to keep 
men well, rather than make men well : 
instead of eternally doctoring systems, 
he will, like Moses, doctor the cause : 
he will place his patient in right rela- 
tions to natural laws and the symptoms 
will take care of themselves. With all 
our advanced and boasted civilization 
we are now looking backward five thou- 
sand years and learning how to live and 
the most advanced authorities on sani- 
tary regulations are quoting Moses as 
their authority. 

The relation of the pulpit to this gen- 
eral subject is one of practical inter st. 
The average minister is not at the ‘‘ top 
of his condition.” He has special temp- 
tations to waste vital force. This occurs 
for instance, in the matter of diet. Many 
strong ones have fallen right here. 
Dean Swift, in his old age, use to im- 
agine he could see the sheep and oxen 
galloping around him which he had un- 
necessarily eaten during his life. This 
is in keeping with the statement of the 
great surgeon Abernethy, that ‘‘One- 
fourth of what we eat keeps us; the 
other three-fourths we keep at the peril 
of our lives.” , 

The interest about the menagerie 
reaches its climax when the animals are 
fed, so the pleasure of the pastoral visit 
culminates when the time comes to test 
the pastor's capacity, and the greater his 
capacity the greater the pleasure, as 
illustrated by the kindly old lady who 
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remarked : ‘‘ What a nice Dutch domi- 
nie he is, how he can eat!” Here the 
waste appears in that it requires as much 
vital force to take care of the heavy 
meal as would be expended in five hours 
of ordinary manual labor. 

Most of us waste power along the line 
of sympathy. This is true especially of 
those who have no power to spare. We 
should be sympathetic, we should give 
our sympathy, but ordinary sympathy 
is a terribly expensive gift. There is an 
art of being sympathetic without spend- 
ing strength. A man may lock the door 
of his heart and leave the key at home 
and still be a sympathetic man. The 
minister should cultivate this art, ‘‘ For 
in doing this he shall (physically) both 
save himself and those who hear 
him.” 

We waste power in cultivating the 
nervous at the expense of the mucular 
system. We unconsciously fall into this 
temptation because the major part of our 
work relates to the nervous system. But 
these two systems act and react upon 
each other. Each must have an oppor- 
tunity if the equilibrium is preserved. 


The minister, if he can not saw wood, 
must saw theair, be must engage in 
some active exercise lest his muscular is 
distanced by his nervous system. 

By way of application, the minister 
should keep God’s laws; if possible, he 
should be a well man. Says one of the 
foremost physicians in the country: ‘‘It 
is bad enough for a worlding to be sick ; 
it is worse for a Christian ; it is worst 
of all for a Christian minister.” Next, 
he should preach the gospel of good 
health. He should summon the people 
to a better physical life. He should, at 
least, emphasize the moral aspect of this 
subject. 

Jesus, probably, spent two-thirds of 
his precious time improving men physi- 
cally. Does not this fact furnish a hint 
for us? Were he preaching to men now 
—ninety per cent. of whom are suffer- 
ing from nervous debility— He certainly 
would not leave this matter entirely to 
the physicians. He would probably co- 
operate with them, as I think, we, as 
ministers, should do to arrest this awful 
waste of health and life. 

J. A. TRIMMER, 


> 


TREATMENT OF CATARRH. 


HE victim of chronic catarrh is 
usually low in flesh ; his face is 

thin, cheek bones sharply prominent, 
jaws angular, and the whole figure sug- 
gests a poorly nourished organization. 
There is that color of the skin, of the 
eye membrane, of the gums that inti- 
mates defective assimilation and circula- 
tion, and associated with these physical 
appearances may be the manner and 
attitude that proclaims weakness of body 
and mind. ‘‘I don’t know how I feel,” 
‘*T’'m not ft for anything,” are phrases 
often on the tongue of such a patient. 
There is frequently a morbid appetite 
that leads the man to excessive indul- 
gence at the table, but he derives little 
nourishment from the food and suffers 
the agonies .of a worried, overworked 
dyspeptical s'omach in consequence of 


his excesses. In the majority of cases 
the appetite is poor and capricious, and 
unless much care is taken in the selection 
of food, eating brings heaviness and op- 
pression with headache and increased- 
congestion of the nasal and pharyrgeal 
membrane. 

While it is the duty of the physician 
to give such local treatment in the be- 
ginning as will afford relief to the head of 
his patient, he should also insist upon the 
patient's co-operation in the plan of treat- 
ment for the restoration of the digestive 
function. Nothing beyond mere tempor- 
ary relief can be expected from medica- 
ments whatever their nature, and how- 
ever applied, if a rational, hygienic sys- 
tem is not instituted and kept up. The 
stomach, the liver, the spleen, the kid- 
neys, the intestines, are more or less in- 
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volved in the disease and their recovery 
is essential to that constitutional sound- 
ness that is fundamental to the suspen- 
sion of catarrhal trouble. If we can 
bring about a healthful tone as regards 
appetite and digestion, the case, however 
discouraging at first, will assume a very 
different character and we can hope for 
great improvement if not a complete 
cure. 

The morbid appetite must be controll- 

ed; the enfeebled, protesting stomach 
must be treated kindly, given a chance 
to rest, and only bland, soothing, nutri- 
tious articles introduced within it a 
proper intervals, and in such quan- 
tity as can be managed comfortably. Is 
there sluggishness of the bowels due 
probably both to an unreasonable diet 
and a habit of using cathartic drugs ? 
Then simple enemas may be employed 
to assist the effects of diet, and fomenta- 
tions or compresses in accordance with 
improved hydropathy come in to reduce 
painful inflammations. The majority 
of catarrhal cases are associated with 
constipation, for the same reason that 
dyspepsia is a common feature in their 
history, and the use of cathartics has 
but aggravated the bowel condition. 
They never remedy it, because repeated 
irritation of the intestinal membrane by 
such unnatural and poisonous sub- 
stances as aloes, myrrh,colchicum, podo- 
phyllum, jalap, and the various salts, 
etc., exhaust its muscular vitality. To be 
sure it must be acknowledged that the 
retention of excrementary matters in 
the intestines becomes dangerous in a 
short time because of absorption of pois- 
onous substances into the circulation. 
Consequent to such absorption we have 
functional derangement of liver, kid- 
neys, skin, and heart, and that ‘‘ nervous 
debility ” the catarrhal subject proclaims 
as one of his chief troubles. 

Fighting poison in the system is a 
procedure that draws most disastrously 
upon the vital resources, and the atten- 
uated frame and sallow skin of a hawk- 
ing, sniffling man proclaimsits severity. 


This brief statement will be sufficient, 
I think, to show that constipation is no 
trifling matter, and that when it is inve- 
terate there may be some excuse for the 
administration of a purge, but until 
other physiological and hygienic means 
are found ineffectual, a purge should not 
be given. The hygienic physician has a 
considerable amamentarium at his com- 
mand for breaking up and removing 
impacted foecal matter, in the enema, 
the sitz bath, copious water drinking, 
abdominal compresses massage, electric- 
ity, etc. When it comes to local appli- 
cations he has also within reach simple 
yet powerful means for the relief of the 
soreness, congestion, and irritability of 
the nasal passages, in the inhalation of 
dry or warm vapor, fomentations to 
the nose, the cold compress the douche 
for the removal of incrustations, etc. 
In a later article I shall consider the 
local treatment of catarrh inthe light of 
recent experience. . H. 8. D. 
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THE MELANCHOLY YOUTH. 


To-DAY, along the noonday street, 
In vain pursuit of truth, 

I chanced, while sauntering on, to meet, 
A melancholy youth; 





Who wandered viewless and forlorn, 
Mouth-pursed, cheek out of tune; 
I passed but still, unbred of scorn, 
I conned this quiet rune: 


Why lovely youth, why art thou so 
By dismal thoughts beset ? 

Canst thou some awful sorrow know, 
Thou would betimes forget ? 


Have wretched cares, has hopeless grief, 
Thy tender heart dismayed ? 

From sorrow vainly sought relief ? 
Or hast thou been betrayed ? 


Cease, cease, I mused, as forth I stept; 
These are but vain conceits, 

From dinner, doubtless, he is kept, 
While his, another eats. 


Some ruthless errand called him out, 
Unfed, against his will; 

His moody looks declare (no doubt) 
That he is hungry still. ' 


HENRY CLARK, 
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CONSUMPTION IN 
HAT luxury of the traveling public 
the sleeping car, to which the 
finger is sometimes pointed as to an evi- 
dence of the triumphal march of mod- 
ern civilization, is, like many other pro- 
ductions of modern ingenuity, a nurse 
of disease, a disseminator of contagion. 
Dr. Whittaker speaks of its influence in 
this respect in strong but reasonable 
terms, and it is our duty and the duty 
of every educational publication to in- 
struct the people with regard to what is 
a very serious matter to the general 
community, as well{as to those who 
travel. Dr. W. says: 

‘* It would be difficult to conceive a 
conjunction of circumstances more di- 
rectly contributive to disseminate this 
disease than is offered in the palace car. 
It is always badly ventilated ; the vesti- 
bule car especially, is close and hot, six- 
teen to thirty people being crowded into 
a space that might make a small hall 
in a house, but never a bedroom for a 
pair of human beings. Somebody is 
always hurt by a draft, so that windows 
are kept closed to prevent free ventila- 
tion, as well as the ejection of sputum, 
which is mostly deposited on the floors. 
Cuspidors never contain water, and are 
mostly used as waste baskets or slop- 
jars, and the temperature is raised to a 
degree sufficient to rapidly disseminate 
infectious matter. 

‘* With the gathering shades of even- 
ing, the compartments containing the 
bedding are opened into the car to dif- 
fuse through it a disagreeable, musty 
odor. The traveler is treated to the lux- 
ury visibly of clean sheets and pillow- 
cases, but. the blankets, mattresses, car- 
pets, and worst of all, the curtains, re- 
main the same until worn out. 

‘*Consider now that every car con- 
tains, or has recently been occupied by 
a consumptive traveler, if only en route 
for a change of climate, and that through 
ignorance, carelessness, or weakness- 
there comes to be deposited upon bed- 
ding, curtains, etc., tuberculots matter. 


THE SLEEPING CAR. 


What becomes of it, if it be not dried 
and disseminated throughout the car, 
or gradually incorporated into the lungs 
of the traveler ? 

‘“*It is a curious fact that the first note 
of alarm of this kind should have been 
sounded by a layman, viz., a barrister in 
Australia, who published in the Austra- 
lian Medical Gazette, last November, a 
protest against the admitting of con- 
sumptive travelers inte the same cabins 
with healthy people. The danger is, ‘in 
one sense, far greater on a ship, in that 
the people are so closely confined in the 
cabins, and, as the author states, con- 
siderations of humanity prompt the well 
man to close the port in protection of 
the sick. Then, also, the trip is much 
longer. 

‘*These advantages are compensated 
on the car by the fact that there is from 
it no escape to the outer air, not even on 
express trains, for meals or other neces- 
sities of life. A man may mount for a 
breath of fresh air to the deck of a ship, 
where, indeed, he passes most of the day; 
a prisoner is allowed some part of the 
day a walk in the ‘free,’ as the German 
says ;, but a traveler on an express train 
is ‘for all the world in the condition of 
the dogs made to breathe, inclosed in 
boxes of atomized tuberculous matter, 
untileven these animals, naturally im- 
mune, become infected with the disease. 

“But it is one thing to find fault, and 
another to suggest the remedy. The 
plush velvet and silk hangings must 
go. Seats should be covered with smooth 
leather that may be washed off, carpets 
substituted for rugs, to be shaken in the 
open air at the end of every trip, or bet- 
ter still, abolished for hard-wood floors. 
The curtain abomination must give 
place to screens of wood or leather ; 
blankets of invalid’s beds subjected to 
steam at a high temperature ; mattresses 
covered with oiled silk or rubber cloth, 
that may be washed off; and above all 
things, invalids provided with separate 
compartments, shut off from the rest_of 
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the car, with the same care taken to shut 
out the smoke of tobacco. 

“The cuspidors, half filled with 
water, should abound in every car, and 
consumptive travelers be provided with 
sputum cups, which may be emptied 
fromthe car. For it is necessary to say 
here that the sole and only danger lies 


in the sputum. The destruction of the 
sputum abolishes the disease. When 
the patient himself learns that he pro- 
tects himself in this way as much as 
others—protects himself from auto-in- 
fection, from the infection of sound 
parts of his own lungs—he will not pro- 
test against such measures,” 


---. 


HOUSE LIFE IN JAPAN. 


R. WORES writes of this in the 
Century: In Japan women have 
always held a higher position than in 
other Asiatic countries. They go about 
freely wherever they please, and the 
seclusion of. the Chinese is wholly un- 
known tothem. The schools receive as 
many girls as boys; and as a result of 
my observations I can safely say, with- 
out idle compliment, that the former are 
brighter than the latter. By degrees, 
and under these favorable conditions for 
general observation, some of the causes 
of the people's happy spirit of independ- 
ence began to be revealed to me The 
simplicity of their lives, in which enters 
no selfish rivalry to outdo one another, 
accounts in a large measure for this en- 
viable result. Regarding one another 
very much as belonging to one family, 
their mode of life is more or less on the 
same plane, and consequently a spirit of 
great harmony prevails. A very small 
income is sufficient to supply the ordi- 
nary necessities of life, and everything 
else is secured with but little effort. 
Household effects are few and inexpen- 
sive ; and should everything be destroyed 
by fire or lost in any way, it is not an 
irreparable calamity. All can be re- 
placed ata small outlay and life go on 
as before. 

The tenant upon renting a house is 
put to little expense to furnish it ; indeed, 
he requires absolutely no furniture at 
all. The clean, finely woven mats 
which cover the floor serve as table, 
chair, and bed ; and as it is the universal 
custom to remove the shoes before en- 
tering a house, there is no danger of 


one’s bringing with him the dirt from 
the streets. 

His bedding consists of cotton quilts, 
which are spread out on the floor at 
night, ro!led together in the morning, 
and stored away in a closet during the 
day. A few pictures (kakemona) and 
specimens of beautiful script decorate 
the walls, a few vases contain sprays of 
flowers, and a number of cushions on 
the floor complete the furnishing of a 
room. Yet it does not seem empty or 
cheerless ; for the general arrangement 
of harmonious colors, the different woods 
employed in its visible construction, and 
the beauty of the finished workmanship, 
make a most harmonious and pleasing 
combination. Paint is never used to 
cover the wood, much less to substitute 
a false grain. 





> — 


LimE 4S A DISINFECTANT.—In_ the 
search after disinfectants, the efficacy of 
which if not always directly in propor- 
tion to the complexity of their chemical 
constitution, one seems to have lost sight 
of the valuable properties of substances 
at once cheaper and more accessible. 
Lime, for instance, has been shown to 
possess remarkable power in controlling 
the further development of the typhoid 
or cholera bacilli, and even two per 
cent. of lime in water is stated to be an 
effectual germicidal agent. Bacterio- 
logical experiments, conducted by differ- 
erent observers, have shown that a four- 
per cent. solution of lime completely dis- 
infects typhoid stools within half an 
hour, a result which was not obtained 
with either chloride of lime or corrosive 
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sublimate. The best form to employ is 
the ‘‘ milk of lime” prepared by slaking 
a kilogramme of freshly burned lime 
and then adding sufficient water to make 
up twenty per cent. This ought prefer- 
ably to be recently made, its activity 
diminishing after the lapse of a day or 


two. Only liquid stools admit of disin- 
fection by this method, which has the 
advantage of being almost costless and 
devoid of an odor of its own. It has 
been proposed to use lime on a large 
scale for the disinfection of cesspools 
and sewers.-- Medical Press. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





From the Congress on Crimi- 
nal Anthropology .—tIn the section for 
Criminal Anthropology at the recent Con- 
gress held at Paris, M. Garofalo read a com- 
munication on the determination by Crimi- 
nal Anthropology of the class of delinquents 
to which an accused might belong. He 
said that the anatomical characteristics of 
the criminal should be completed by the 
picture of crime which his psychic anomaly 
unveils to us. The criminal is endowed 
with a peculiar nature, monstrous in fact. 

That nature once recognized, we are 
compelled to distinguish the born assassin 
or the moral imbecile from the insane or 
the epileptic. In extreme cases the cireum- 
stances of the crime are sufficient to reveal 
the nature of the criminal, but in ordinary 
cases it is necessary to make a careful ex- 
amination of his anthropological relations 
to determine his class. Anthropological 
data are of special importance for the diag- 
nosis of children and young people that in- 
dicate criminal propensities. One finds in 
such cases the typical physiognomy of the 
assassin, the cold look and fixed eye, and cer- 
tain cranial deviations sufficiently marked. 
Very often there is an excessive lengthening 
of the lower part of the face, prognathism, a 
narrow and retreating forehead, in itself a 
sign of contraction or defect in the mental 
economy; furthermore, certain anomalies 
such as that of plagiocephalic or scaphocepha- 
lic type. In those who are given to crimes 
of indecency, or brutal outrage, there is 
usually a heaviness and thickening of the 
lips...» Insensibility to pain is not rare. In 
the moral nature there;is apathy and stolid 
selfishness. Not uncommonly some form 
of psychopathy is associated, which if not 
shown by true insanity, indicates that we 


have to do with a born criminal, an epi- 
leptic or moral imbecile. A physical.exam- 
ination helps us to recognize in the delin- 
quent the impulsive nature that points to 
an alcoholic origin, to the heritage of 
drunken parents, and suggests those affiict- 
ed with fits or convulsions, imbeciles and 
epileptics. This class of delinquents in fact 
forms a ring, so to speak, between the 
wrong doers by instinct and the accidental 
or professional class. In the impulsive type 
there is very often an absence of marked 
cranial abnormality. We find anomalies, 
however, as, for example, facial hemiatro- 
phy, or one-sided emaciation. Nervous 
anomalies, or morbid states of the system, 
are most frequent. The impulsive criminal, 
half invalid, is more dangerous than the 
criminal by accident or circumstances, and 
should be the subject of special treatment. 
Often in cases of calumny or cruelty, the 
offender is affected by a hysterical neurosis. 
In the case of injuries to the person, of 
immoral attempts, and of violence, he is 
frequently an epileptic or a victim of alco- 
holic drink. 

Outside of vice that belongs to the morbid 
type, for instance kleptomania, we find per- 
sons with an instinctive hereditary tendency 
to robbery. This is manifested by external 
anthropological signs. M. Lombroso finds 
in such persons a remarkable mobility of 
the face and hands, a small, lively eye, eye- 
brows that are thick and approach each 
other, a nose flat or snub, and a forehead 
small and retreating. Tramps, vagabonds, 
and thieves and other enemies of property 
ate characterized frequently by a physical 
neurosthenia, a physical and moral apathy, 
exhibited by a strong aversion for work and 
a strong taste for pleasure; thus to the 
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congenital factor a social is added. Penal 
law, through enlightened legislation, should 
take a very accurate account of the classifi - 
cation of criminals, and not busy itself with 
@ priori theories or conceptions, or mere 
sentiment. The great variety of facts sup- 
plied by nature should compel consider- 
ation of this subject. D. 


Exhibition of the American 
Institute.—The 58th annual industrial 
exhibition of the American Institute, opened 
at Institute Hall, 83d avenue between 63d 
and 64th streets, on the 2d of October, and 
will remain open until November 30. The 
admission this year is fixed at 25 cents, the 
same as last season, which proved to be a 
wise move, as the increase in attendance 
was over 122 per cent, and the results of the 
exhibition of 1838 to the exhibitors was so 
satisfactory, that all the space in the build- 
ing has been taken for the present year. 
The variety of exhibits covers a wide area 
in invention and art. There are very many 
important improvements shown in the ma- 
chinery department and in the other depart- 
ments especially, there are fewer exhibits of 
that sort which are of no particular general 
interest than have been seen for several 
years. 


Mirrors for Nervous Diseases, 
—Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton has brought 
from Paris a new device for the treatment 
of nervous diseases, which is used there for 
hypnotic purposes. It is a little cherry box, 
about five inches square, above which pro- 
jects two shafts, one within the other, sleeve 
and «rm fashion. On each shaft is balanced 
a black bar nine inches long, an inch wide, 
anda quarter of an inch thick, edge up. 
By clock work on the box these ebony arms 
or bars are made to revolve in opposite di- 
rections. Six little round mirrors are placed 
on each side of each bar. The patient is 
placed in a chair in a dark room, facing the 
machine. An electric light or any bright 
light is concentrated on the. back arms of 
the machine by a convex mirror placed be- 
hind the patient, and then the arms are set 
awhirling. The patient watches them whirl. 
The motion and the flashing light operate 
on the nerves through the eyes. Dr. Ham- 
ilton said he had patients put to sleep by 
this means and some extraordinary cures 


were accomplished. The suggested explana- 
tion of the effect of the whirling arms and 
flashing lights is that they change the habit 
of the brain. 


Ensect Repellers.—From the French 
Horticultural Review we have the following: 

The roots of black hen-bane, placed in 
granaries, will drive away rats. 

The ox-eye daisy, mixed with the litter of 
stables, will drive away fleas from horses. 

The fresh leaves of the black elder will 
rid cabbages of caterpillars. 

The castor-oil plant has been used suc- 
cessfully to protect grape vines from moles. 

The buckwheat protects cabbages and 
radishes from the flea beetle. 

The leaves of the camomile rubbed upon 
the skin of horses protects them from an- 
noyance by flies. A decoction of the leaves 
of the walnut answers the same purpose. 

A decoction of the leaves of the common 
burdock appears to have considerable value 
for protecting the roots of cabbages and 
onions from injury by maggots. 


An Electric Plant.—According to 
Nature a curious growth, a strange plant 
has recently been discovered in India, which 
possesses to a yery high degree astonishing 


magnetic power. The hand which breaks 
a leaf from it receives immediately a shock 
equal to that which is produced by the con- 
ductor of an induction coil. At a distance 
of six meters a magnetic needle is affected 
by it, and it will be quite deranged if 
brought near. The energy of this singular 
influence varies with the hour of the day. 
All powerful about 2 o’elock in the after- 
noon, it is absolutely annulled! during the 
night. At the times of storms its intensity 
augments to striking proportions. During 
rain the plant seems to succumb, and bends 
its head during a thunder shower; it re- 
mains then without force or virtue even if 
one should shelter it with an umbrella. No 
shock is felt at that time in breaking the 
leaves, and the needle is unaffected beside 
it. One never by chance sees a bird or an 
insect alight on the electric plant; an in- 
stinct seems to warn them that they would 
find there sudden death. It is also import- 
ant to remark that where it grows none of 
the magnetic metals are found; neither 
iron, nor cobalt, nor niekel: an undeniable 
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proof that the electric force belongs exclu- 
sively to the plant. Light and beat, phos- 
phorescence, magnetism, electricity, how 
many mysteries and botanical problems 
does this wonderful Indian plant conceal 
within its leaf and flower! 


Belvidere Seminary, N.'J.—One 
of the schools that are commanding atten- 
tion to-day because of their advanced 
method of instruction is Belvidere Seminary. 
The intelligent and liberal management that 
tthe heads of this New Jersey institution 


age to its pupils. Modern languages and 
music are also taught. 

The scheme of the industrial department 
includes the provision of practical exercises 
in housekeeping for the girls, and out- 
of-door work, or some mechanical pursuit, 
for the boys, one hour each day. Those 
entering the ‘‘ Wendell Phillips” depart- 
ment specially are employed in some branch 
of industry three hours a day besides being 
given branches of study in the usual lines 
of school education. 

It should be said that the conduct of this 


BELVIDERE SEMINARY, N. J. 


thave shown has properly drawn attention 


to it. Established over twenty years ago, 
the chief aim has been to give a practical 
education to the youth in attendance, to 
accentuate the useful rather than the orna- 
mental, while the latter is not lost sight of. 
“There are three departments—a literary, 
.commercial, and industrial; the last, called 
‘‘The Wendell Phillips Memorial Industrial 
School,” has been in operation almost four 
syears, end has proved of very great advant- 


school is to a large extent based upon the 
principles of mental science, and text books 
are used with the advanced classes for the 
purpose of affording older pupils the ad- 
vantage of systematic mind studies. The 
results, as reported by Dr. Clark and Miss 
Bush, are gratifying, and show the wisdom 
of their course. 

The location of the seminary is attractive, 
on the Delaware River, about twelve miles 
from the famous Water Gap. A view of 
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the buildings is given herewith, and their 
situation on an eminence overlooks a con- 
siderable extent of country. 

It ought to be said here that this is not 
the only school of importance where the 
training of the youthful mind is formulated 
in accordance with phrenological princi- 
ples; in the West and South there are seve- 
ral institutions that recognize the psychology 
of Spurzheim and Combe, and whose great 
success is believed to have a relation to that 
wise policy. 


Barren Eceland.—Iceland is said to 
be growing yearly less and less habitable, 
owing to the increase of volcanic matter 
scattered over the valleys and plains. The 
people have for some time been thinking of 
emigration, and Senator Platt, chairman of 
the committee on Territories, has in view a 
plan for moving the whole population to 
the fertile and heavily wooded region of the 
Yukon River in Alaska. The Icelanders 
would form an excellent nucleus for the 
population of that extensive territory, which 
is well adapted to their wants. 


Bogus Cloves.—The latest fraud in 
the line of wooden nutmegs and shoe-peg 
oats is in artificial cloves moulded from 
paste. The Apotheker Zeitung says that the 
resemblance of the spurious article to the 
real one is sufficiently close to allow of their 
being overlooked in the mass; their color 
approaches closely to that of the genuine, 
but when examined carefully ridges 
from the mould are perceptible, and there is 
an adherent dust that is yellow, consequent- 
ly much lighter than the clove. In the 
mouth the spurious “cloves” soften to a 
gritty paste, coloring the salvia brown, and 
tasting slightly of clove with a remarkable 
** bark ” flavor. 


Two Remarkable Watches.— 
John Huntington and his son, W. T. R. 
Huntington, of Cleveland, own two of the 


best watches in the world. They are 
duplicates and were ordered by the senior 
Huntington in 1881, in Geneva, Switzerland. 
He agreed to pay $5,000 in gold for two 
watches that should combine every move- 
ment then known to the art of watch-mak- 
ing. A description of one answers for both. 
The case is of pure gold ; the works number 


400 pieces. On the large dial; appears four 
smaller dials. The one at the top shows by 
a diagram of the sky the changes of the 
moon, the firmament being of lapis lazuli, 
studded with golden stars. The next dial 
to the right shows the leap years, the tiny 
hand moving around the circle once in four 
years, and an auxilliary hand shows each 
month. On the dial at the bottom is a hand 
marking the quarter seconds, and one show- 
ing the day of the month. At the left, on 
the fourth miniature dial, is a hand pointing 
out the day of the week, another the tide as 
it ebbs and flows. Around the large dial, 
besides the ‘usual minute hands, moves a 
second hand and an extra horse timer, so 
arranged that the distance between the two 
horses at the finish is accurately noted in 
quarter seconds. By pressing a button the 
past hour is struck on a deep-toned bell, 
one of a chime; the quarters of a more silv- 
ery note, and a rapidly-tinkling companion 
gives the minutes. The watch is a stem 
winder, and one spring furnishes the motive 
power. 


Slate an Unsafe Roofing for 
Mills.—A writer in the Milling World 
says: ‘‘ Slate is not a safe material for mill 
roofs. Not long agolI saw a slate-roofed 
mill fired from heat from an adjoining burn- 
ing building. The heat cracked the slates 
and they ran off the roof in a shower, leav- 
ing dry wood exposed to the flames. An- 
other building covered with shingles was 
equally exposed, and singularly enough the 
roof of the slate-covered mill took fire be- 
fore the roof of the shingle-covered build- 
ing. 

The streams of water turned on the 
slates after they became hot caused their 
rapid destruction. while the wetted shingles 
were kept from burning. The slate roof 
allowed streams of water to drip downward 
through the entire building, while the shin- 
gle roof protected the building which it 
covered. Slate roofs may prevent fires 
from floating sparks, and shingle roofs when 
they are dry may invite fires from such 
sparks, but when buildings are crowded 
closely together, almost any one of the 
roofing materiais is better and safer than 
slate, because in the case of crowded build- 
ings the roof is exposed to heat sufficient to 
break it and uncover the wood.” 
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THE NEW DEBTOR TO THE OLD. 
‘“‘THERE are many interesting facts 
which make one believe that the greater 
extent of brain surface in a man, or, 
to put it a little differently, the more the 
folds and the deeper the creases between 
them, the greater are the man’s mental 
powers ; and just here it becomes appar- 
ent that to judge of ‘he extent of the 
entire brain surface by the size of the 
head, or by the extent of the superficial 
irregular surface which is covered by 
the skull without any regard to the 
number of folds or their depth, is to fall 
into an absurd error, and here we begin 
to see how baseless the old phrenology 
really is. 

‘‘For a little brain with many deep 
folds may really when spread out have 
a larger surface than a large brain with 
few shallow folds and so-called bump or 
elevation on the apparent surface of the 
organ, even if it produces a correspond- 
ing elevation on the head, which it fre- 
quently fails to do, will indicate nothing 
regarding the number of folds or the 
depth of the creases which lie about it ; 
so that it may be stated without hesita- 
tion, that from the size and shape of the 
head no conclusion whatever can be 
made as to the extent of the surface of 


the brain, and consequently, no conclu- 
sion can be reached regarding the men- 
tal capacity.” 

This quotation is from an interesting 
article recently published in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly by Dr. M. Allen 
Starr on the structure and functions of 
the brain. With all due deference for 
the writer's ability as a neurologist we 
must point him to the fact that the early 
teachers of what he terms the ‘‘old phre- 
nology,” recognized the relation of the 
convoluted surface of the brain to men- 
tal capacity. It was Spurzheim, indeed, 
who demonstrated by his peculiar meth- 
od of unfolding the brain that the folds 
or convolutions were nature’s way of 
packing a large extent of gray substance 
organized as it is cerebrally in the skull. 
That an apparently small brain of fine 
quality and maturity might have a 
larger cerebral surface than another 
measuring more in circumference, but 
of lower quality, was therefore well 
known to the disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim. 

Mr. George Combe in his ‘‘ System of 
Phrenology,” in editions that appeared 
quite sixty years ago, wrote: ‘‘ The con- 
volutions appear intended for the pur- 
pose of increasing the superficial extent 
of the brain without enlarging its abso- 
lute size, an arrangement analogous to 
that employed with the eye of the eagle 
or falcon, in which the retina does not 
form a simple concave surface, as in 
man and quadrupeds, but is presented 
in folds to the rays of light, whereby the 
intensity of vision is increased in pro- 
portion to the extent of nervous surface 
exposed to their influence. The rolling 
up of the substance of the brain in folds 
in a similar manner, strongly indicates 
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that extent of surface is highly impor- 
tant in reference to its functions.” 

It is then made evident enough that 
the statement attributing ignorance or 
want of attention on the partof phre- 
gists to the structure of the brain cortex 
is unwarranted. 

Further, the statement in the second 
paragraph is certainly not founded on a 
knowledge of ‘‘old” phrenological lit- 
erature, because the point of objection 
made is very fully discussed by writers 
of the first quarter of our century. In 
one, of Dr. Spurzheim’s early treatises 
and in his celebrated answer to the at- 
tack of Dr. John Gorden, of Edinburgh, 
he goes over this very ground. 

In the American edition of this reply, 
published in 1833, by Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon, of Boston, the text runs: ‘‘It 
may be questioned whether all organs 
reach the surface so as to enable us to 
determine the organs of all faculties of 
the mind by the size and shape of the 
head? There are indeed many convolu- 
tions in the middle line of the brain be- 
tween the two hemispheres ; and there 
are also some others at the basis of the 
brain, and between the anterior and 
middle lobes, which, therefore, do not 
reach the surface of the skull; but it 
seems to me that a great part at least of 
every organ lies at the surface, and,that 
if one part of any organ be well devel- 
oped the whole participates of this de- 
velopment. The whole cerebellum does 
not touch the skull yet it is possible to 
determine the size of the cerebellum, ac- 
cording to that part of it which reaches 
the surface. Accordingly the cerebral 
parts, which are, as above noticed, 
situated on the middle line between the 
two hemispheres, seem to be proportion- 


ate to the superincumbent organs; at 
least, I have always observed a propor- 
tion in the vertical direction between 
these cerebral parts. In this way it ap- 
pears to be possible to determine all the 
organs though the whole of their fabrics 
do not terminate at the surface.” 

The doctrine of memory centers that 
Prof. Starr considers at some length, 
has its counter-part in the ‘‘ old” litera- 
ture, and if he will consult the works of 
Gall he will find that the modern cere- 
bralist ‘‘owes a great deal,” indeed, in 
that line of mental inquiry to the emi- 
nent Swabian. Professors Baine and 
Calderwood appear to have a better com- 
prehension of the phrenological doctrine 
of mental action than our distinguished 
neurologist. 

The accepted theory of motor centers 
is in most respects confirmatory of the 
‘**old” phrenological centers of ideation. 
Witness the papers read before the Brit- 
ish Anthropological Society, and the 
Science Association, recently, by Mr. 
Bernard Hollander. The discussion at 
the Congress for Criminal Anthropol- 
ogy held in Paris last August, wherein 
Lombroso, Benedikt, Bertillon, Lacas- 
sagne, Ottolenghi, and other distinguish- 
ed observers participated, have a similar 
confirmatory tread. Itseems to us that 
every certain step that is made by the 
‘*new” phrenologists, with the impor- 
tant aids of modern pathology and 
surgery at their command, but brings 
them nearer to the ‘‘ old ’phrenologists. 
They certainly have adopted the funda- 
mental principles of localization as 
formulated by the early phrenologists, 
although seemingly there is an attempt 
to appropriate these principles as a part 
of later demonstrations, If to the sys- 
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tem of mental action as taught by Gall, 
modern science reall y owes a great 
deal,” let the credit be awarded without 
envy or prejudice. 

Palman qui meruit ferat. 

eee Emaar 

A New ProressorsHip.—It is sug- 
gested by'a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly that a professorship of chil- 
dren's reading be founded, whose duty 
would be to prescribe reading for our 
young folks at home, according to their 
habitual or temporary mental state. For 
instance, ‘‘Tom is sulky, or Betty is 
getting too sentimental to be endured, 
or Harry is apparently dead to all sense 
of honor; Kate’s whole small soul is 
given over to slothfulmess, Dick will 
prevaricate, or Nancy’s temper is the 
terror of the household. The professor 
of reading will be called in : he will give 
a prescription just as the physician does, 
only that his will go to the book-seller 
instead of the apothecary.” 

This is not a bad idea on the whole, 
although to the reflective it seems too 
easy a method to be permanently suc- 
cessful. Children of the day are over 
fed with literature. The libraries of the 
day school and the Sabbath school fur- 
nish their supply of entertaining books, 
the circulating libraries, and the thous- 
and weeklies, story papers, paper serials, 
etc. pour out an exhaustless stream of 
stuff, good and bad. 
this an amount of healthful reading suit- 
able to boys or girls would be a most use- 
ful service, but we doubt that such a cen- 


To select from all 


sorship would be accepted by most pub- 
lishers or relished by the average sample 
of Young America. 

A professor of reading would need 
one accomplishment, especially good 


judgment of child character. If this 
were wanting he would lack an impor- 
tant element of success in his vocation, 
because of his inability to adapt his 
selection of books to particular cases. 
He might know a great deal about books, 
have the whole range of juvenile 
‘*classics” well ordered in his mind, yet 
from ignorance of the causes of charac- 
ter differentiation he would be more 
likely to prescribe the wrong book than 
the right one. We should, however, 
like to see this idea carried into effect. 
as ee 

MANUAL TRAINING.— Yes, reader, give 
your children opportunity for the study 
and practice of the elements of the do- 
mestic and mechanical arts. There are 
schools in many of our cities and larger 
towns now, and they are multiplying, 
where young people may receive manual 
training ; and this we consider a most 
The boys 
and girls of a hundred years ago were 
asa rule related to homes where they 


valuable part of education. 


were expected or compelled to take part 
in practical work out of school hours. 
The duties of the shop, the store, the 
mill, the farm, were performed by mem- 
bers of the family, old and young, for 
the most part, if not altogether. People 
lived more on an equality than now, 
and were so related to their callings 
that this could be done. The growth of 
population, the great increase of a labor- 
ing, serving class, and the separation, 
in cities, of the business place from the 
home, have immensely reduced the ad- 
vantages of our girls and boys in the 
way of practical training at home; 
hence the institution of schools for man- 
ual training have become necessary, if 
we would have our young folks become 
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well grown, mentally balanced, and use- 
ful men and women. 

The principle involved in this new 
feature of school work is one of funda- 
mental importance, and lies back of the 
idea that it is a recent outgrowth of 
labor agitations and the systematic re- 
striction placed upon the instruction of 
apprentices or raw assistants by skilled 
or journeymen workers. The student 
who is provided with facilities for the 
exercise of hand and arm in some useful 
way, who gives every day an hour or 
two to mechanical work, will prove 
more efficient and be better developed 
physically than the student who merely 
delves at his books. The dull scholar 
is quickened and brightened by the asso- 
ciation of brain and muscle. Let him, 


as one says, when speaking of this sub- 
ject, go to the work room for an hour, 
and there drive the saw and plane in the 
effort to convert a rough piece of board 
into smooth, fit material for a box or an 
article of furniture ; he will feel more 
buoyant and elastic, and if he finds that 
he can do with tools as well or better 
than a bright, glib classmate, he receives 
an impression of self-respect and confi- 
dence that will be of priceless value to 
him when back in the classroom. Brain 
and muscle should be trained, as it 
were, side by side, because the centers 
of thought and the centers of muscle 
impulse lie side by side in the brain, and 
their mutual exercise is productive of 
the best results for the man himself and 
for society. 
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t te {jorrespondents 


Questions or “(GeneraL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 





ALways write your full name and address platn- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
Sull name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





Aw OrGANIZATION BY NumBer.—M. B. N. 
—Assuming the marking that you give to 
be accurate, the disposition should be rather 


strong in its expression. There should be 
no want of dignty, decision, truthfulness, 
and self-assertion, and a good degree of the 
inclination to look out for snags, and em- 
barrassments. There may be a want of 
severity in the temper, but there should be 
courage, boldness and spirit. Interest in a 
cause would lead to its defense, and aspira- 
tion would stimulate to persistent opposi- 
tion. Having once taken responsibility 
such a person would not be likely to Jay it 
off before he had accomplished the object 
in view, for defeat or failure would be very 
unwelcome, and perhaps humiliating. He 
should believe in maintaining his reputation 
for honor and honesty, and any loss of credit 
would be mortifying. What the tempera- 
ment, the character of the organization we 
are not told, but assumming that the physi- 
cal constitution is up to the full average, 
and the intellectual organs are also average 
above opinion would hold good. 
ConsoreNnce Innate.—B. O.—The psych- 
ologists generally accept the theory that 
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conscience or conscientiousness is a faculty 
of original, innate endowment. Our opinion 
isin harmony with them. Considered on 
the rational side, and apart from organiza- 
tion, it seems to us that if any faculty or 
power of the human mind can be shown to 
be original, the conscience can. We 
know that many writers on this subject 
maintain that this faculty and all others are 
a product of experience, association, educa- 
tion, or an evolution, but we think that their 
argument fails especially in the attempt to 
cross the chasm that separates mere intellect- 
ual perception from moral or affectional per- 
ception. We are distinctly conscious of dif- 
ferent kinds of emotion, relative to different 
objects accordingly as our attention is direc- 
ted to them, and education, and experience 
do for these emotions or feelings just as they 
do for the intellect, rendering them more 
active and discriminating. Their actions 
are so often entirely disconnected with in- 
tellectual judgment that one can not say 
that the reason itself is the controlling or 
guiding element. Dr. E. G. Robinson in an 
analysis of the moral sense, clearly shows the 
distinction between the effects of training 
and the instinctive action of conscience itself, 
‘*Misled by defective or false standards, 
that is, judging by mistaken laws of right, 
its judgments may be wholly false ; but the 
faculty itself, no amount of training and no 
deficiency or false standard can ever give or 
utterly take away.” 

DisaGREEABLE Iron1ne.—G. W.—In some 
organizations oatmeal porridge appears to 
cause an unpleasant irritation of the skin. 
In your case there is a relation between the 
intestinal mucus membrane and the irrita- 
bility that is marked. We do not think 
that it is due to hemorrhoids, but rather to 
the pecuiar excitability of the membrane. 
Sugar if used freely may have such an ef- 
fect. It may be that you use a coarse 
grade of oatmeal, in which the outer or 
woody coat of the grain has been broken 
up and not removed, and consequently the 
sharp spurs or edges of this breken or 
crushed woody, silicious coat would be like- 
ly to excite a delicate intestine. Use a bet- 
ter quality of oatmeal or stop eating it, and 
take wheat meal instead. 

Quatiry—GrowrTH or Ore@anism.—MoL. 
8.—Quality is shown by the form, appear- 


ance, complexion, hair, manner, language, 
culture, etc. In the treatises on Phrenology 
you will find the matter discussed. To un- 
derstand and practically apply the princi- 
ples governing quality, much experience is 
required. 

The activity of an organ will appear in 
the character and expression of a person, of 
course. The larger organs are naturally 
more active than the smaller. Some obser- 
vers claim that differences of temperature 
are appreciable on the surface of the head 
and from these differences the degree of or- 
ganic actvity may be inferred. The late 
Dr. Seguin, of New York, made a special 
form of thermometer to measure the head 
temperatures. Of course that part of a brain 
which is most exercised has the more active 
circulation of the blood, and the physiclogi- 
cal effect is an elevation of the temperature 
in the part. Delicacy of touch and instru- 
mental appliances may determine a limited 
area of heightened temperature and so indi- 
cate that organic activity, that special cul- 
ture would be produced. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 














experience bearing on our subjects being preferr 


Sincerity.—How little sincerity we find 
in this world. This Greek word which re- 
fers to porcelain means that if the vase be 
held up between the eye and the sun, it is 
sincere, without flaw, or breach. Insincer- 
ity is closely allied to cleverness. I always 
try to avoid merely clever persons. Clever- 
ness is double edged, it draws largely from 
insincerity. It is only fit for small occasions 
and for small persons. You will often find 
one of these the sharpest man in his neigh- 
borhood ; he can take in any number of un- 
wary people, with his glib, oily tongue ; he 
will tell people that what they are about to 
buy is of the very best quality, when he 
knows that nothing worse was ever put into 
human hands. This may be clever, but it 
is not right. A business man has a right to 
make all the money he possibly can—but he 
should get it legitimately, let every shilling 
be honestly won. Some one has said, that. 
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there are moments when a man is almost a 
God—this is when he is sincere. But there 
are sO many men in the world, keen _as a 
hawk in seeing little points, and availing 
themselves of them, but blind as a mole in 
beholding the measure of the circumference. 

A mind that sees every uspect of a ques- 
tion may seem to be weak when it is only 
judicial. 

The narrow man always appears to be the 
strongest; with his one idea he often be- 
comes the emphatic teacher and leader of 
the nation or church; whereas the man with 
larger views has to collect and focalise so 
‘many considerations that he is often thought 
to be weak and vacillating when he is 
‘truly a great judge, and a patient critic. 
To the man who has but one thought his 
work is easy. He rolls out that thought, 
and keeps repeating it, until he gains credit 
‘by his tenacious attachment toa single idea; 
while a more comprehensive intellect meets 
ghosts in the shape of questions, these he 
has to choke down and strive to meet the 
demand of the average mind. This is a 
character that can be called sincere. It is 
worthy of imitation. Sincerity is a beauti- 
ful thing, from the king to the peasant, if 
one only cared to cultivate it. Home, with 
all its attractions is enhanced in its beauty 
where this precious flower blooms. Youth- 
ful soil is most favorable to its growth. It 
possesses a native simplicity that the sun- 
light of young hearts can best nourish, and 
yet the old man or woman is pervaded by an 
atmosphere of safety when. what they say, 
and do, and think, is inspired by sincere 
motives. MRS. A. E. THOMAS. 


Good Work and Temperance. 
—One of our correspondents urges it upon 
those who take up mentul science as a voca- 
tion to take also into consideration the im- 
portance of a temperate life, even to a de- 
gree of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks. ‘‘ No man,” he says, ‘‘can teach, 
practice medicine, preach the gospel of 
Christ, or practice Phrenology properly, 
who is under the influence of strong drink. 
It is impossible that one can serve himself 
rightly, deal justly with his fellows, 
and worship his Creator truly, while in 
bonds to that great curse of to-day, intem- 
perance! The slaves of strong drink, how 
do they end their days? The children of 


drunkards, how many of them ever be- 
come great in that which is pure and good? 
The wealth of this or any other nation, con- 
sists in the willing hands, the strong and 
healthy bodies, the clear minds, the pure 
morals, and righteousness of its individual 
members. May the day soon come when 
all that can intoxicate will be a thing of the 
past. The honest phrenologists are doing 
and have done grand work, and may they 


keep right on in their endeavors. 
DAVID. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue interest of the French public in Gen- 
eral Boulanger seems to be running low. 
His life in London does not savor of the 
heroic, and it is said that he is soon to take 
up his residence in the Isle of Jersey, for 
the purpose of reducing his expenses, as the 
persons who have been furnishing him with 
financial support refuse to continue to sup- 
ply him with money. 

Mr. George Banorort celebrated at his 
summer residence, Newport, R. L., on Oc- 
tober 3d, his eighty-ninth {birthday. ‘* The 


Life of Martin Van Buren,” soon to be pub- 
lished by Harper & Bro., attests the mental 


vigor of the venerable historian. The 
manuscript of this book has been thorough- 
ly revised by Mr. Bancroft. It is not long 
ago that we were told that Mr. Bancroft 
had retired from the sphere of activity al- 
together. 


Count Totsrot, the Russian novelist, of 
whom so much is said to-day, married the 
daughter of a Moscow physician about 
thirty years ago. If all accounts of this 
wife be true she is certainly entitled to 
more respect than Tolstoi himself. For in- 
stance, we are told that she has the entire 
responsibility of the housenold management 
and care of the family, which numbers thir- 
teen children, superintends their education, 
and teaches them English and music She 
has also sole charge of the sale, circulation, 
and distribution of her husband’s books. 
She is both amanuensis, reviser,and tran-la- 
tor. Tolstoi’s writing is illegible to most 
readers, and his wife rewrites his manu- 
scripts again and again until they suit his 
fastidious taste. In this way she copied 
‘*War and Peace,” from end to end, six 
times, and his last work, ‘‘ Life,” she re- 
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wrote sixteen times, besides translating it 
iato French. 

Tue Woman’s Suffrage Association of the 
City of New York, held its regular meeting 
on the 1st Thursday of the month, at the 
parlors of Mr. and Mrs. Lovell, 4 Lexington 
avenue. The attendance was large, and the 
enthusiasm knew no limit; especially when 
it was announced that the Territory of Wy- 
oming had adopted an out and out Woman 
Suffrage plank in its new Constitution. 

It is probable that Wyoming will be ad- 
mitted as a state the coming winter, Woman 
Suffrage and all. Then woman will become 
areal factor in the affairs of civil govern- 
ment, even if she has to shun higbly civil- 
ized and christianized New England and the 
Eastern States, and enter by the gateway of 
the new and the true and the beautiful 
West. 

‘* Westward the star of Empire takes its 

way.” 
* It will be gratfying to the friends of suf- 
frage to learn that the two factions of the 
Suffrage movement, have made terms of 
conciliation and will unite at the next annual 
meeting. This division occurred more than 
twenty years ago, when Lucy Stone and 
Mary Livermore took the Boston section 
under their maternal wing, and Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Lillie 
Devereux Blake hovered over the Western 
Division, 





WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


WE can never conquer any person or peo- 
ple that we hate.— W. 


Ir you have conquered your inclination, 
rather than your inclination you, there is 
something to rejoice at.—Plautus. 


Tury who are most weary of life, and 
yet are most unwilling to die, are such who 
have lived to no purpose; who have rather 
breathed than lived.— Clarendon. 

Ir is not good to cover up our eyes from 
our mistakes and losses ; the best way is to 
look at them at their worst, and then, de- 
termine to avoid them in the future. 

Most of the evil wrought in the world is 
ghe result of thoughtlessness, not premedita- 


tion, but it is none the less an evil, and 
therefore, secing it could have been pre- 
vented, @ wrong. 

Tne truly innocent are those who are not 
only themselves innocent, but think that 
others are so.— W. Shaw. 


I wovtp rather dwell in the dim fog of 
superstition than in air rarified to nothing 
by the air-pump of unbelief.— Richter. 

Ir is better to fall among crows than among 
flatterers ; for they only devour the dead, 
but the others devour the living.—Antis- 
thenes, 426, B. C. 


At men who have sense and feeling are 
being eontinually helped; they are taught 
by every person they meet, and enriched by 
everything that falls intheir way. The 
greatest is he who has been oftenest aided. 
Originality is the observing eye.— Ruskin. 

e- 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the wisest men.” 
‘* Way, Mattie, you have put your shoes 
on the wrong feet.” ‘‘ What’ll I do, mam- 


ma? They’re all the feet I’ve got.” 


Hz—Do you believe in marrying for 
money, Miss Antique ? 

Sxe—I don’t know. 
you got? 


How much have 


Horgpanp to young wife— What were you 
saying about the barometer, dear? 

She—Only that I found that it wouldn’t 
tick, so I changed it away at the door for a 
butter dish. 


**T7’s odd and sometimes melancholy,” 
remarks an exchange, ‘‘ to see a man try to 
make up his mind when he has no material 
on hand to work with.” 


Jounny—-Say, ma, there goes pa off fish- 
in’ again stead of going to work. 

Ma—Tell your grandfather to go after 
him. 

Johnny—Grandpa’s playin’ ball down on 
the flats. 

Ma—Well, this is a pretty state of things. 
If I catch any more of that ’lixir of youth in 
this house I'll put it in the stove. 


‘* Wuat’s the matter driver ?” said a pas- 
senger, ‘‘ why doesn’t the car go?” ‘“Cause 
you ain’t put a nickel in the slot, that why.” 
And all the other passengers tittered. 
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Mr. Burtirupe ‘Young Mr. Dawdle wants 
me to give him a position in the office, Flora. 
You’re acquainted with him. Is he a man 
of brains ?” 

Flora ‘‘ Really, papa, I don’t know. I’ve 
never met him except .n society.” 


Florence (six years old}-Mamma, do 
dogs get married ? 

Mother—No, my dear. 

Florence—Then what right has Hark to 
growl at Jennie when they are eating their 
breaktast? 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
asked Mrs. Cumso, tenderly, when her hus- 
band was suffering from sea sickness. 
“What do you want?”—‘‘I want the 
earth,” gasped Cumso, as he leaned over 
the rail. 


Wuere did you getthat cake, Annie?” 
‘“‘Mother gave it to me .” ‘She’s alwaysa 
giving you more’n she does me.” “Never 
mind, Harry; she’s going to put mustard 
plasters on us to-night and I will ask her to 
let you have the b‘ggest.” 














C dibrary. ) 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
tume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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**Reapy For Business,” or Choosing an 
Occupation. A series of Practical Papers 
for young men and boys, and their par- 
ents, by George J. Mason, 12mo, extra 
cloth, price 75 cents. 

The aim of this new and clearly written 
book is to impart such information as a 
youth, who has finished his school educa- 
tion, wants in regard to the pursuit he may 
incline to adopt. Should he wish to become 
an architect, say, he will find in this book, 
advice as concerns ‘the duty and work of 
such a profession. So, of many other lines, 
as banking, building, navigation, journal- 
ism, chemistry, electricalfengineering, mer- 


chandise, etc. A young man goes to some 
friend engaged in the vocation he thinks he 
would like, and asks him for “ points,” but 
he does not often get more than the merest 
outline of what is required in character and 
talent for success in such a pursuit, al- 
though he may be told something of the 
method of its management. Mr. Manson 
treats of the practical side of business af- 
fairs, describes with a great deal of minute- 
ness the nature of each pursuit on the list 
of his book, and and thus performs a vaiu- 
able service for young men who are “ look- 
ing around” for something todo. While it 
is most important that a young man and a 
young woman too, should know the quality 
and order of their mind and adaptation, it 
is also important that they should obtain a 
good knowledge of what will be demanded 
of them in the prosecution of the calling to 
which they feel drawn. Thousands would 
avoid serious mistakes if they insisted up- 
on these two particulars of information, be- 
fore entering upon a profession or busi- 
ness. 


PraoricaL TyPewriTine By THE ALL-Fiener 
Mernop. By Bates Tory; Author of a 
**Plan of Instruction” in Shorthand. 
Small quarto. Fowler & Wells Co , New 
York. 

The purpose of this well arranged and 
natty printed manual is two-fold, first to in- 
struct one in the general use of that now 
indispensable adjunct of the desk, the type- 
writer, and also to advocate the operation 
of the instrument with both hands, or, as 
the author styles it, ‘the  all-finger 
method.” 

It is plain enough that facility in the use 
of the keys depends upon the way in which 
the fingers strike them. The skilful pianist 
shows grace and ease in the exercise of all 
his fingers, and contrasts with all the awk- 
ward player in this respect. The type- 
writer boards are not unlike the key-board 
of a piano and obviously the manipulation 
for rapidily of effect should be analogous. 
As Mr. Torrey says, “the all-finger action 
looks better than the practice of using 
the index and second fingers of each hand,” 
this in itself is an argument in its favor. As 
a manual for self-instruction the book is 
serviceable while to teachers of the art it 
can be highly?commended. 
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PractioaL BiacksMiTHING. Compiled and 
edited by M. T. Richardson. Volune I, 
pp. 224. New York. 

As publisher and editor of Zhe Blacksmith 
and Wheelwright a trade periodical that has 
earned a wide circulation, Mr. Richardson 
can be said to know the wants of the black- 
smith. His book is a collection of articles 
by skilled workmen, and covers a wide 
range of the uses and applications of black- 
smithing, from the simplest work at the 
anvil to the most complex. The hand of 
mechanics the matter is practical. The 
style of description is clear, the pen of the 
editor being used not to garnish but to make 
every detail intelligible to the class for 
whom the volume is designed. Further- 
more the bock is a novelty; while other 
trades and arts have their representative 
treatises or manuals unt‘l now the black- 
smith has lacked a special work for himself, 
Mr. Richardson, therefore, is entitled to the 
thanks of a large class of men for supplying 
the lack. Numerous illustrations of tools 
and procedures are distributed through the 
text and the parts of the printer and binder 
are exceedingly well done. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


SxHopre.t’s Mopern Hovsss. No. 14 of the 
Illustrated Architectural Quarterly, pub- 
lished by R. W. Shoppell, New York. 
Contains several very attractive designs 
for country or suburban homes, with esti- 
mated costs running from $1,500 to 
$7,500. 

‘TRANSACTIONS OF THE Kansas ACADEMY OF 
Science. Vol. X, 1885-6. Acknowledg- 
ing our receipt of this volume from the 
Librarian of this society, Mr, B. B. Smyth, 
of Topeka, we express our gratification 
with the continued existence of the acad- 
emy and the evidence given of original 
work. 

Das BurGrRavuLEIN Von Pressrure, ein 
Guslarenleid der Bosnischen Katholiken, 
Von Dr. Frederick 8. Krauss. 

La Fix Du Ror Bonaparte. Chanson des 
Guslars orthodoxes de Ja Bosnie et Her- 
cegovine, by the same author. 

The editor takes plessure in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the above results of orien- 
tal reward which have been lately sent 
him by the distinguished scholar and trav- 
eler Dr. Krauss, of Vienna. 
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A Proposep SoLvurion oF THE ASPIRATE 
ProstemM. A paper read in the Ohio 
Stenographer’s Association. By James P. 
Howard. 


He suggests the tick that can usually be 
joined to the consonant and vowel sounds 
conveniently and furnishes a series of illus- 
trations to show the facility of the applica- 
tion. To the shorthand writer the paper 
will be interesting. 


Tue Disposat or tHe Deap. ° By John M. 
Peacock, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In this paper the writer discusses this 
problem of our day with force, and makes a 
good argument in behalf of the ‘‘ desicca- 
tion” method. For all the purposes of 
memorial, this method would answer, we 
think, and relieve society of the common 
practice of burial, which is altogether out 
of keeping with modern hygiene and mod- 
ern progress. 


A Basis ror Sanity anp INSANITY, and the 
Classification of the Insane. By A. H. 
Buttolpt, M.D., LL.D., of New Jersey. 
This interesting paper by one of our most 

eminent alienists was read at the late meeting 
of medical Superintendents of American In- 
stitution for Insane. It is a strong argument 
for a classification founded upon the organic 
constitution of the brain, a classification, 
therefore that shall be physiological, de- 
finite, and comparatively simple. 


PsyoHotoGy AND MegsmerisM EXPLAINED. 
By Prof. William Seymour. Author of 
‘* Key of Character,” etc. 12mo, pp., 
118. The editor of this book is a profes- 

nal magnetizer, and appears to give in his 
book a candid exposition of the phenomena 
of magnetism, in accordance with his ob- 
servation. His explanation of mesmerism 
is in brief that it is ‘“‘the phenomena of 
impression produced upon our conscious- 
ness through the use of one or another of 
our external senses.” From that once well- 
known writer, Dr. Dodd, he derives much 
of his philosophy. 


TEMPERANCE ARITHMETIO is a pamphlet of 
32 pages, for children in our homes and 
schools, prepared by Mrs. J. McNair 


Wright. Price 5 cents. J. N. Stearns, 
agent, New York. 


From two to three hundred questions and 
examples are given in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, fractions, United 
States Money, land measure, liquid measure, 
etc., etc. Appendix with the answers is 
also given. 

It gives an insight into the liquor traffic, 
its power and proportion, and contrasts 
money spent forits support with that put to 
good use. 
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A GOOD FIT. 


ROWDING one’s feet into shoes 

that are one or two sizes smaller 

than the normal size of the feet is cer- 

tainly unwise, but this is what many 

people do, and in consequence a crop of 

corns, bynions or other pedal ills is the 
harvest they reap sooner or later. 

A properly fitting shoe, one that sets 
snugly to. the foot, is more comfortable 
than one that is loose and ill propor- 
tioned, and will not prove injurious to 
the healthy foot. One of the worst 
corns I ever had (and I will own to hav- 
ing had several), was caused by a few 
days’ wear of a pair of shoes that were 
much too large, and slipped about as I 
walked. 

Later when I was enjoying the com- 
pany of one of those pleasant inter-toe 
nodules that are so hard to expel, the 
most comfortable foot wear I owned was 
a pair of patent leather boots that were 
made to order for use on a society occa- 
sion and which fitted closely to every 
bend and angle of the feet. The secret 
of their comfort was the even distribu- 
tion of pressure, and this explains why 
a shoe or boot that is positively loose, 
yet ill-fitting, may cause one pain after 
walking a little in it. 

An old uncle of mine, living in 
Brooklyn, has very small feet for a ‘‘six 
footer” and has always been proud of 
them to the extent of wearing the small- 
est shoe that his shoemaker can fit to 
them. 

He is a physician and ought to know 
what is proper in the matter. I said 
to him one day : 

‘* Don’t you wear pretty tight shoes ?” 

‘*T wear shoes that fit well,” he re- 
plied. 

‘*They don’t hurt you then?” 

**No, I should not wear anything that 
was uncomfortable; I’m too fond of 
walking for that.”, 


‘** Aren’t troubled with corns then, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘No, haven’t had a corn since I was 
a boy. I am of opinion that a shoe that 
fits snugly all over is less likely to give 
trouble than one that is comparatively 
loose and out of proportion to the 
foot.” 

An ill-fitting pair of shoes usually 
gives the wearer trouble because of the 
uncompensated pressure at two opposite 
points, the first joint of the little toe and 
the articulation of the great toe with the 
metatarsal bone. Between these the 
foot is widest, and here the shoe may 
pinch, although large and loose every- 
where else. Then, too, in walking the 
alternations of pressure and friction ex- 
perienced in wearing such shoes finally 
produce a corn on the outer aspect of 
the little toe, or on both that and the 
great toe joint. 

High heels must take the responsibil- 
ity of producing many a corn crop. 
They make an inclined plane of the 
soles, down which the feet tend to slide 
and thus crowd the toes forward into 
the narrowing part of the shoes. I hail 
as philanthropical the late improve- 
ments made by some of our shoe manu- 
facturers in the way of ‘common 
sense” heels and ‘ natural” lasts. that 
put the sole and heel on nearly the same 
level. They may not promote the inter- 
ests of the pedicure, but they certainly 
save their sensible wearer many pains 
and help to establish his reputation for 
good nature and the use of refined lan- 
guage. 

This article is not published for the 
purpose of advertising anybody’s wares, 
but to stimulate attention to what is 
neat and comfortable in foot gear. We 
advise the reader to buy of the dealer 
who has such shoes, and let them adver- 
tise him as they must. AYTON, 
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Diekens’s Complete Works, 15 Vols. 


This set.of Dickens’s, not. condensed or abridged, is printed on god, 
fair paper, from small, but clear type, and bound in strong paper biid- 
ing; containing in all over 5,200 pages, including : 


OLIVER TWIST. HARD ree BARNABY RUDGE, 
AMERICAN NOTES, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
DOMBEY & SON REPRINTED PIECES, | GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, BLEAK HOUSE, SKETCHES BY BOZ, 

OUR M AL FRIEND, LITTLE DORRIT. UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, PICKWICK PAPERS, MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, DAViD COPPERFIELD, 





THE WAY TO GET THIS SET OF DICKENS. 


SEE OUR GREAT OFFERS. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL a year and a set of Dickens, $2.50. 

Five copies Jovrnat and 5 sets of Dickens, $10.00. 

Ten copies JOURNAL ard 10 sets of Dickens, $20.00, and an extra 
copy of each to the person making up a clubof 10. All sent free of 
express or other charges. . Subscribers may be either new or old. 

To New subscribers who send 15c. extra, we will send the Chart or 
Bust Premium. 

We need not talk of what a great offer -this is ; it is rarely that a 
set of Dickens has been sold at Jess than $10.00, and often much bigher, 
and remember, this is not a mere: poorly. made affair, but each v0. 
is about 5x74 in., good, honest, well-made books, and a perfect marvel 
of cheapness. 

' Every one should become familiar with the works of this great 
delineator of HumMAN CHARACTER, and benefit is conferred on the public 
in thus placing them within the reach of all. Even if you have all or 
a part of them, these will be handy for common use. 

” This offer is limited to 90 Days. Get your friends and neighbors 
to join Pin and send at once. : 

SPECIAL. Instead of DIcKENs, we will send, if preferred, 1 
complete set of Scorr’s Waverly .Novels, 25 in ali, in 12 vols.; same 
style as above. Address at once, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
| 775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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